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Art.  1.  A  Tour  ^  the  IJle  of  Wight  the  Drawings  taken  and 
engraved  hy'f.  tiaJfelU  Dedicated^  by  PermiJJ^ny  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Bvo.  2  vols*  ll.  lis*  6d* 
boards.  Hookham.  London,  >79^* 

^HE  objects  of  travdlers  have  for  a  long  time  been  confined 
*  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  the  improvement  of  the  arts, 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  diflFercnt  parts  of  the 
world.  On  the  continent  fcarce  a  ftone  has  been  overlooked  in 
the  buildings  of  the  principal  cities  included  in  what  is  called 
the  grand  tour,  and  the  diiTolute  morals'  or  peculiar  cuftoms  of 
every  metropolis  have  been  dwelt  on  with  a  tedious  exaiftnefs* 

It  is  certainly  much  eafier  to  deferibe  the  laboured  produdions 
of  art,  which,  however  varied,  are  fixed  to  certain  rules,  and 
confined  to  a  comparatively  minute  fpot,  than  to  give  any  ade¬ 
quate  ideas  of  the.  fportive  feenery  which  nature  every  where 
difplays,  unfettered  by  any  rules,  and  almoft  unconfiried  by  fpace,  . 
While  art  is  every  where  the  fame,  nature  is  always  varied.  Nor 
is  the  difference  lefs  in  deferibing  the  manners  of  a  metropolis, 
wd  thofe  of  a  peafantry.  An.introduftion  to  one  family  of  dif- 
tinftion  affords  a  fpecimen  of  the  exterior  appearance  or  'all  the 
reft  ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  known  by  the  longeft  refidence : 
while  among  the  peafantry  we  fee  a  variety  of  purfuits,  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  tempers,  uninilru6led  in  the  arts  of  difguife,  and 
which,  to  a  philofophic  mind,  furnifh  the  mpft  valuable  lefibns. 
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It  is  not  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  inquire  whether  the  Im- 
provability  of  man  implies  an  increafe  of  happincfs  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  intelle£l  is  unfolded,  and  the  capacities  for  employ, 
ment  multiplied ;  but  even  admitting  this  in  its  fulleft  extent,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  how  this  fuperior  refinement 
may  be  bell  diredled  to  fuch  objects  as  will  meliorate  the  heart. 
And  here,  if  we  confider  how  much  our  pleafures  depend  on 
the  ftate  of  the  mind,  and  the  confequent  ideas  that  take  poflef- 
fion  of  the  imagination,  we  (hall  not  for  a  moment  fcruple  to 
admit  how  greatly  it  is  our  intereft  to  cultivate  a  tafte  for  thofe 
objects  which  are  every  where  prefenting  themfelves,  which  arc 
to  be  enjoyed  without  expence,  and  the  contemplation  of  which 
will  fofter  fenfations  of  calmnefs  and  tranquillity.  Of  fuch  wc 
may  truly  fay  with  Cicero, 

PernoSfant  nobis  equitantur.* 

In  every  rural  excurfion  of  bufinefs,  of  pleafure,  and  even  (f 
ceremony,  they  are  our  companions ;  the  recolledlion  of  them 
fweetens  every  interval  of  retirement,  and  their  images  prefem 
themfelves  in  the  foft  moments  confecrated  to  repofe. 

*  1  hen  hither  bring  the  fair  ingenuous  mind. 

By  her  aufpicious  aid  refin’d» 

Lo !  not  a  hedge-row  hawthorn  blows,  , 

Or  valley  winds,  or  fountain  flows. 

Or  purple  heath  is  ting’d  in  vain : 

For  fuch  the  rivers  dalh.  their  foaming  tides. 

The  mountain  fwells,  the  dale  fubfides, 

Ev’n  thriftlefs  furze  detains  their  wandering  fight. 

And  the  rough  barren  rock  grows  pregnant  with  delight.  * 

Shenstoke. 

Thus  a  very  fhort  view^  of  the  fubjeft  may  convince  us  how 
defiiable  a  talte  for  fuch  pleafures  is  ;  and  that  this,  in  common 
with  all  other  intellectual  enjoyments,  muft  be  cultivated  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  fully  reliihed.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  refpeclthc 
labours  of  thofe  travellers  who  arreft  our  attention  at  every 
corner;  teach  us  what  objeCls  we  (hould  admire,  and  what  are 
the  fourccs  of  the  pleafures  we  derive  from  them ;  why  fomc 
ftrike  us  with  admiration,  others  with  a  pleafing  melancholy, 
others  with  calm  fentiments  of  indolent  content,  and  many  have 
no  other  cfFcCl  than  by  their  famenefs  and  want  of  charafter  to 
relieve  the  mind,  that  it  may  the  better  enjoy  fuch  as  are  to  ap¬ 
pear,  or-  reflect  on  what  are  paft.  Such  is  the  objeCt  of  the 
work  before  us,  and  in  this  point  of  view  we  lhall  ccTnfider  it; 
for  as  the  author  has  too  often  made  us  wifti  he  had  omitted  oil 
his  fof&logical  obfervations,  wc  lhall  not  run  into  the  fame  er- 
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for  by  taking  notice  of  any.  The  hiftorical  part  Is,  as  he 
obferves,  well  enough  calculated  occafionally  to  relieve  the  other 
fubjefls,  and  is  neither  tedious  tVom  its  prolixity,  nor  obfcurc 
from  its  brevity.  In  the  principal  object  at  which  he  feels  him- 
fclf  at  home  [pidlurefque  beauty],  it  is  impofliblc  not  to  allow 
Mr.  Haflbll  confiderable  merit  as  an  artift  and  a  man  of  refined 
tafte;  but  though  we  would  willingly,  on  thefe  accounts,  over¬ 
look  the  a(Fe£lation  of  fome  parts,  yet  it  occurs  fo  often,  that 
we  cannot  with  juftice  entirely  pafs  it  over.  However  ready 
we  may  be  to  admit  the  ufe  of  that  figurative  language  which 
delights  in  expreffing  abftraci  ideas  by  vifible  objects,  can  we 
withhold  a  fmile  at  reading  of  a  furly  heath — a  Jhy  fpire  darting 
from  a  diftance — the  lurking  ivy  which  fometimes  fportively 
plays — at  others  the  daring  ivy  which  has  not  ventured  to  touch 
the  fides — nettles,  of  which  an  overgrown  bed  rifing  Jiat^ly  at 
every  avenue  to  Netly-Abbey  form[sJ  an  agreeable  relief  to  its 
ftately  fides ;  but  unfortunately  the  fame  plants  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chapel  not  only  incommode  the  paffenger,  but  are  far  from 
being  pleafing  to  the  eye — the  deceptibus  [why  not  deceivacious^ 
trafts  of  the  horfe’s  hoof — the  umbrage  of  the  charitable  walls  [of 
Newport-Hofpital],  &c.  &c.  And  yet  at  times  our  author  can 
ufe  common  language,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  bickering  and  fcau- 
dal  of  fome  country  towns,  &c. 

'  As  we  have  acknowledged  the  pleafure  with  which  we  have 
perufed  thefe  volumes,  we  would  willingly  prefent  our  readers 
with  extrads  of  fome  parts  which  appear  the  moft  deferving 
their  attention  :  but  all  thefe  owe  fo  rhuch  to  the  plates  that  ac¬ 
company  them,  that  we  are -fearful  without  them  they  would 
produce  but  little  efFcft.  We  muft  therefore  confine  ourfelves 
tofuch  parts  as  are  lead  connefted  with  the  drawings,  and  yet 
give  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  author’s  manner  of  writing : 

•  As  we  purpofed  keeping  the  coaft  from  Newtown,  we  crofled  the 
country  to  that  place.  In  our  way  we  entered  the  foreft  of  Alving- 
ton,  and  purfuing  a  tract  (high  road  there  was  none)  that  inclined 
to  the  north-weft,  at  length  llruck  into  a  ftony  lane,  where  we  had 
an  excellent  view  of  Carilbrook  hills ;  whofe  mountainous  appearance 
was  relieved  by  a  woody  valley,  that,  gently  Hoping  from  the  foreft 
brow,  gradually  dwindled  into  the  dale. 

*  Still  purfuing  bur  courfe  through  the  ftony  lane,  we  pafled  a 
copfc  of  oaks,  where  the  mountains  juft  mentioned  received  every 
fiaih  of  grandeur  the  folar  rays  could  produce.  The  fea,  on  the 
right,  now  opened  gradually,  and  afforded  us  tranfitory  views  of 
the  mouth  of  Southampton  river,  of  Lutterel's  Folly,  the  entranbe 
of  Beaulieu  river,  St.  Leonard’s,  and  likewife  of  Lymington  creek. 

‘  As  we  afeended  thefe  northern  eminences,  we  had  a  view  fuffi- 
cicntly  extenfive  to  perceive  that  a  range  of  hills,  or  rather  moun- 
tains,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  iftand.  1  think  I  may,  with 
fome  degree  of  exaftnefs,  fix  their  commencement  at  Carifbrook 
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Caftle,  as  a  valley  opens  between  them  that  takes  a  dire^l  coarft 
from  the  moft  northern  extremity^  Cowes,  to  the  foot  of  St.  Ca< 
therine’s. 

«  Thefe  mountains  fweep  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  terminate  their 
range  a  little  beyond  Calbomc.  Here  another  dale  feparates  them 
from  Afton  downs  and  the  Yarmouth  hills,  'which  decline  rather 
more  to  the  weftward.  Frelh water- gate  and  Allum-bay  may  be 
clearly  difeerned  throughout  the  whole  way,  after  you  have  paffed 
the  foreft. 

•  Alvington  foreft  is  almoft  entirely  void  of  what  generally  gives 
the  denomination  of  a  foreft  to  ar  traft  of  land ;  except  a  few  pollard 
oaks,  no  trees  of  any  confequence.are  to  be  feen  upon  it,  till  you 
(Icirt  its  borders  ;  there  indeed  the  oak  luxuriantly  intermixes  with 
the  a(h  and  elm. 

•  At  the  entrance  of  Newtown  we  met  with  one  of  thofe  fubjefts 
(b  often  touched  by  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Gainlborough ;  a  cottage  over- 
ihadowed  with  trees ;  while  a  glimmering  light,  juft  breaking  through 
the  branches,  caught  one  corner  of  the  ftone  and  flint  f;^ric»  and 
forcibly  cxpreflTed  the  conception  of  that  great  mafter.  A  few  fag* 
gots,  with  a  cart  under  a  (hed,  formed  the  fliadow  part  of  the  fore* 
ground  $  and  the  New  Foreft,  rearing  its  leafy  tenants  above  the 
proudly-fwelling  waves,  clofed  the  diitance. 

•  From  its  name,  we  expefted  to  have  found  Newtown,  a  town,  or 
at  Icaft  a  large  village ;  but  were  quite  aftoniflied  when  we  faw  that 
it  conflfted  only  of  flx  or  feven  houfes.  Many  circumftances,  how. 
ever,  tend  to  fupport  the  conjeAure,  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  much 
greater  confideration.  In  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Second  it 
was  burnt  by  the  French,  and  foon  after  rebuilt. 

•  Newtown-bay,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  named,  Shalfleet-lake, 
makes  its  entrance  about  half  a  mile  below  the  houfes ;  but  its  open* 
ing  wants  the  general  accompaniments,  wood  and  rock,  tp  render  it 
grand.  The  banks  are  infipid,  being  devoid  even  of  fufficient  bold* 
nefs.  The  point  meanly  flirinks  into  the  fea,  without  a  Ihrub  to 
court  its  ftony  flatnefs.  From  the  frequent  breaks  that  open  through 
she  wood,  Hampftiire  was  pcrfcftly  pifturefque  ; — the  fea,  as  a  b.ody, 
added  frelh  glows  to  the  colouring,  and  pleafingly  varied  the  land- 
fcape. 

•  The  corporation  of  Newtown  (for,  fmall  as  it  is,  this  place  has 

to  boaft  a  corporation,  confifting  of  a  mayor  and  twelve  burgeffes, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament),  annually  meet  at  the  town- 
hall  in  order  to  choofe  the  magiftrates  for  the  year  enfuing.  The 
manfion  in  which  this  meeting  is  held  has  more  to  boaft,  from  its 
fltuation,  than  from  its  elegance  as  a  building.  The  only  things  ii 
it  worthy  of  note  for  their  antiquity  are  the  mayoralty  chair  and  table. 
The  building  is  of  ftone,  and  contains  three  rooms,  with  a  cellar  and 
kitchen  underneath.  A  flight  of  fteps  lead  to  the  council-chamber, 
or  halL  ^ 

.  '  3halfleet-lakc  falls  in  agreeably  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  while  the 
village  and  wood  rife  to  the  left,  with  the  downs  of  Rrixton  in  its 
diftance  Saltern  and  Hamfted-pmnt  relieve  the  Frefti-watcr  cliffy 
and  bind  its  land  view  to  the  caliward.  Here  thofe  who  travel  fot 
$  plcafure 
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pleaAire  Ibould  purfue  the  woody  traft  to  the  village  of  Shalflcct, 
where  they  will  find  at  every  avenue  frelh  beauties  mantling  to  j^c 
view.  A  body  of  water  is  preferved  by  dams  at  the  foot  of  the  town, 
where  a  mill,  entangled  in  the  branches  of  its  woody  fides,  is  aa 
agreeable  objeft  for  the  fore-ground.^  , 

The  following  we  infert  as  a  remarkable  inftance  of  that  pro¬ 
vincial  partiality  which,  if  fimilar  ones  did  not  now  and  then 
occur,  we  (hould  conceive  too  abfurd  to  be  credited  : 

*  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  village  of  Niton  receives 
the  additional  denomination  of  Crab^  from  the  fi(h  of  that  name, 
which  abound  on  its  Ihore ;  but  we  did  not  then  add,  as  we  Ihould 
have  done,  that  this  term  gives  great  offence  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
generally  conceive  that  it  is  meant  to  denote  their  being  crabbed^  or 
ill-natured.  They  therefore,  whenever  their  place  of  refidence  is 
mentioned,  and  the  word  crab  attached  to  it,  immediately  take 
offence,  and  are  ready  to  refent  the  fuppofed  indignity. 

*  The  fadt  is,  that  the  term  is  given  to  it  to  diilinguifh  it  from 
another  place  in  the  ifland,  which  founds  the  lame,  though  it  is  not 
fpelt  in  the  fame  manner ;  namely,  Knighton,  near  Newchurch,  where 
Mr.  Biffet's  feat  is*  .  We  have  been  thus  particular  relative  to  fo  tri« 
vial  a  circumflance,  as  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  it  might  fubject  a 
ilranger,  who  may  inadvertently  alk  the  road  to  it,  to  a  churlilh  reply, 
if  not  to  a  downright  affront.* 

If  we  were  difpofed  to  be  ill-natured  on  this  ridiculous  failing, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  fay  that  we  want  no  other  proof  of  the 
juftice  of  the  appellation  than  the  teftinefs  with  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  hear  it  mentioned.  But  ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  this 
idle  weaknefs  is  not  confined  to  Crab-NitonT  Witnefs  the  im¬ 
proved  nomenclature  of  many  parts  of  the  town  from  alleys  to  • 
courtSy  from  courts  to  fquaresy  from  fquares  to  places^  and  from 
lanes  to Jireets.  Nay,  to  fuch  a  ridiculous  height  has  this  preju¬ 
dice  raifed  itfelf,  as  to  induce  the  proprietor  of  an  eftate  lately 
built  upon,  to  chriften  his  new  colony  by  adl  of  parliament ;  th^ 
place  having,  by  fome  accident,  acquired  the  title  of  Botany 
Bay,  none  chofe  to  tranfport  themfelves  thither  till  the  legifla- 
ture  determined  it  Ihould  be  called  Summers  Town ;  fince  which 
it  has  been  peopled  like  the  other  environs  of  the  metropolis.  ' 
To  be  ferious,  we  would  recommend  the  inhabitants  of  Crab- 
Niton  to  read  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  this  failing  is  painted 
by  the  humorous  Cervantes  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Braywick  feeling  themfelves  offended  whenever  the 
inufic  of  a  dull  quadruped  was  either  imitated  or  fpokeii  of. 

Mr.  Haffell  gives  the  fame  favourable  account  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  delightful  ifland  as  we  are  accuftomed  to  hear 
from  every  impartial  traveller,  and  concludes  with  admitting  the 
jlefcription  given  by  the  iflanders  themfelves  to  be  juft.  ‘  Its 
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‘  land  (they  fay)  is  fertile;  its  hulbandmen  induftrious ;  its  fe- 
‘  i|iales  prolific ;  its  hills  a  fure  protection  from  the  devaftation 
‘  of  the  fea,  its  coafts  too  rocky  to  admit  the  approach  of 
‘  an  enemy,  and,  above  all,  its  inhabitants  cheerful,  good- 
^  tempered  and  hofpi table,  all  uniting  in  the  wifli  and  endea- 
^  vour  to  render  their  ifland  attractive  in  every  refpeCt  to 
^  ftrangers/ 

It  is  with  much  concern,  however,  that  in  the  fame  feHion 
[our  author  difdains  the  term  chapters^  we  fhould  be  informed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  coaft  are  accufed  of  the  fa- 
vage  cuftom  of  ‘  plundering  wrecks,  and  ftripping  the  dead 
and  that  ‘  to  procure  a  reftoration  of  the  property  thus  obtained, 

*  or  to  bring  thefe  lawlefs  plunderers  to  juftice,  is  equally  im- 

*  practicable ;  becaufe,  as  every  one  (hares  in  the  plunder,  it  is 
‘  the  intereft  of  every  individual  to  unite  in  concealing  or  de- 

*  fending  it/ 

In  his  return  home  our  author  takes  a  Jhort  view  of  Stone- 
Henge ;  it  is,  however,  long  enough  to  induce  him  to  hazard 
ah  opinion  contrary  to  the  general  one,  which  he  is  extremely 
ready  in  doing  on  many  other  occafions.  His  drawings  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  art  are  executed  in  the  fame  lively,  ftriking 
character  as  the  reft ;  and  it  is  but  juftice  to  allow  they  have  all 
very  confiderable  merit.  A  pleafing  embellifhment  to  them 
is  the  colouring  of  each  according  to  the  different  effeCts  of  the 
fun  or  n-oon  at  the  time  the  views  were  taken.  Some  of  thefe 
are  fufficiently  marked  to  ftrike  every  common  obferver;  but 
others  would  have  been  improved  by  a  fuperfeription  to  inform  us 
what  time  of  day,  or  whether  any  time,  was  intended  to  be  ex- 
prefied.  It  may  perhaps  feem  ftill  more  remarkable  that  we  can¬ 
not  alv.  ays  reconcile  the  plate  to  the  defeription  given  in  the  let- 
ter-prefs,  nor  to  w^hat  we  recoiled  at  the  ifland.  When  we 
vifited  Carifbrook-Caftle,  the  window  at  which  Charles  is  faid 
to  have  attempted  his  efcape  was  pervious  to  the  light.  We 
could  vvifh  to  know  what  (hould  have  induced  Mr.  Haflell  to 
mark  it  by  an  opaque  fpot.  I'his,  and  many  other  circumftances, 
induce  us  to  doubt  whether  fome  of  the  drawings  or  plates  were 
not  fini(hed  with  too  much  hurry,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the 
places  where  the  outlines  were  taken. 

With  all  thefe  errors  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  work  is  not 
deftitute  of  merit ;  and  fcruple  not  to  recommend  it  to  the  lovers 
pf  pidurefque  beauty. 
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Art.  II.  Hiftorlcal  Memoirs  of  religious  Dlffenjion ;  addrejfed  t(s 
the  Seventeenth  Parliament  of  Great- Britain.  8vo.  2s,  Mur¬ 
ray.  London,  1790. 

IN  that  ferment  which  the  late  application  of  the  Diflenters  to 
parliament,  for  the  abolition  of  the  teft  and  corporation  a£b, 
has  made  in  the  body  of  the  nation ;  and  in  that  multiplicity 
of  publications,  to  which  it  has  naturally  given  occafion ;  the 
work  now  before  us  is,  ^  though  laft,  not  lead  in  our ’regard.* 
The  anonymous  author  profefles  his  intention,  hereafter,  ‘  to 
‘  fubmit  the  following  fubjedls  to  public  notice:  i.  The  har- 
‘  mony  of  civil  and  religious  polity;  2.  The  importance  of  a 
‘  national  church,  and  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  certain  tefts  to 
‘  maintain  and  fecure  it;  3.  The  hiftory  of  the  prefent  teft- 
‘  laws,  with  every  recent  obje£tIon  to  them  impartially  con- 
‘  lidered ;  and  a  tranfient  view  of  the  Bangorian  controverfy; 

‘  4.  Nature  and  objeft  of  free  inquiry ;  5.  Extent  of  abate- 
*  ments  and  relaxations,  in  view  of  promoting  uniformity; 

‘  6.  Ill  confequences  of  the  repeal  of  the  prefent  tefts,  to  the 
‘  ftate,  the  clergy,  and  the  public  feminaries  ;  7.  Reafons  why 
‘  fuccefs  cannot  attend  the  petition  of  the  Diflenters.*.  This  is 
a  comprehenfive  plan,  which  we  (hall  be  glad  to  fee  executed. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  author  publifhes  a  detached  part  of  the 
whole,  on  account  of  ‘  the  determination  of  the  Proteftant  Dif- 
‘  fenters  to  renew  their  application  to  pariiament,  and  their 
*  confidence  of  fuccefs  with  the  prefent  legiflators.’  And  his 
obiedi  in  this  publication  is,  to  fhew  ‘  the  a^ual  conduct  of  the 
‘  Proteftant  Diflenters,  contrafted  with  their  profe/Iions  of  at- 
*  tachment  to  the  eftablifliments  in  church  and  ftate.* 

With  this  view  he  mounts  up  to  the  fountain-head  of  fepara- 
tion,  which  he  places,  mot  with  the  ‘  rights  of  Proteftant  DIf- 
‘  fenters  aflerted,  in  1671 ;  but  when,  as  he  proves  from  Cam¬ 
den,  the  Puritans  began  to  feparate  from  the  church,  in  1568. 
In  1571  ‘  a  due  attendance  on  the  facraments'  was  ordered  by 
Elizabeth,  ‘  under  heavy  penalties,*  as  a  teji  ‘  of  the  allegiance 
‘  of  her  fubjefts.*  In  1573  flie  ‘  enjoined  the  magiftrate,  to 
fearch  after  and  punlfti  all  fuch  perfons  as  (hail ^forbear  to 
“  come  to  the  Common  Prayer  and  receive  the  feraments  of  the 
‘‘  church.** — This  was  purpofely  levelled  at  the  fedbaries,  and 
‘  not  at  the  papifts.*  And  how  unjuftly  then  do  ‘  the  advocate! 

‘  for  the  Diflenters  roundly  aflert,  that  there  was  no  pofitive 
law  or  injundlion  for  perfons  to  receive  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord*s  fupper,  until  the  popifh  plot  had  put  the  nation  in  a 
^  ferment,  when  the  ftatute  of  the  3d  of  James  I.  was  enadled, 
1606.’*  Right  of  Pr.  DiJfenterSy  p.  2d.*  Thus  begun,  dif- 

0^4  ‘  fenfion 
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fenlion  went  gn  in  fpitc  of  all  the  barriers  Qppofed  to  it,  and  at 
laft  overthrew  the  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate.  ‘  We  are 

*  now  prefented  with  diffenfion  firft  in  power.*  What  then  was 
itscondu<ft?  ‘  To  fuch  a  degree  of  rigour  did  they  proceed, 

*  that,  by  a  memorable  ordinance  in  1645,  the  ufe  of  the  Conir 

*  mon-prayer-book  was  prohibited,  not  only  in  public  worfliip, 

‘  but  in  private  families,  under  heavy  penalties.*  But  *  one  in- 
^  ftance  of  intolerance  cannot  be  overlooked  in  this  places  an 

*  inftance  that  baffles  comparifon  in  the  darkeft  ages  of  unre- 

*  lenting  bigotry:  thefe  vindicators  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of 

*  man  refufed  to  indulge  their  opprefled  monarch,  with — the 

*  indulgence  of  a  Common-prayer-book,  for  the  private  ufe  of 
‘  himfelf  and  family.*  Well  then  may  the  author  add,  that  ‘  till 
‘  this  revolution,  the  real  principles  of  Diflenters  were  never 
‘  known ;  they  had  been  heretofore  claiming  indulgence  from 
^  ’  thofe  that  were  in  power,  but  now,  being  veiled  with  autho- 
‘  rity,  they  became  the  bitter  perfccutors  of  their  rivals ;  and 
^  the  advocates  for  freedom  of  confcience, — were  now  tranf- 
^  formed  into  furious  bigots  and  engines  of  intoler^ce  \ 

**  And  man,  proud  man, 

Dr^ft  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

PlayM  fuch  fantallic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 

**  As  made  the  angels  weep.*’  Measure  for  Measure.^ 

The  author  then  turns  *  from  this  degrading  piiflure  of  human 
f  nature,  to  that  period  where  the  Diffenters  challenge  our  ad- 
f  miration ;  bidding  us  recolleft,  that  to  them  we  owe  the  re- 
^  (loration  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  re-eftablifliment  of  the 

*  church.*  But  this  challenge  is  ill-founded,  he  thinks.  And 
the  fad  is,  he  fays,  that  the  Prefbyterians,  <  finding  the  tables 

*  now  turned  upon  them,*  by  thofe  Puritans  of  the  Puritans  the 
Independents,  ^a/id  being  now  thoroughly  fenfible — their  lot 
‘  was  even  more  fevere,*  than  under  monarchy  and  the  national 
‘  church;  began  to  think  of  reftoririg  Charles  II.  to  the 
‘  throne.* 

But  our  author  ‘  haflens  to  that  fecond  grand  crifis  of  pa- 
J  triotifm  to  which  the  Proteftant  Diflenters  refer  us,  as  a  proof 

*  of  Aeir  being  the  friends  to  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments,  and 
5  the  reftorers  of  civil  liberty.*  He  fhews  us  from  Bifhop  Bur¬ 
net  himfelf,  *  that  it  was  by  the  exprefs  advice  of  the  Dijfinters^ 
‘  now  in  the  fulnefs  of  roy^  favour,  that  James  was  induced  to 

*  commit  to  the  Tower  the  fix  bifhops.*  And,  as  he  farcafti- 
cally  remarks,  ‘  the  abettors  of  this  notorious  tranfaftion  have 
f  then,  in  truth,  the  merit  of  greatly  promoting  that  glorious  re- 

*  volution,  which  a  few  months  afterwards  was  actually  com- 
f  pleted.* 


After 
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After  this  revolution,  ‘  William  refolved  to  admit  the  Dif^ 

I  fentcrs  to  a  fliare  in  pofts  under  the  government.  To  this 
^  end,  as  a  previous  ftep,  he  propofed  to  parliament  the  abolition 

<  of  the  Ujls\  a  meafurc,  which  in  the  former  reign  he  could  by 

^  no  means  be  brought  to  countenance/  His  attempt,  after  ‘ 
repeated  trials,  failed.  He  obtained,  however,  ‘  an  aft  of  par- 

4  liament,  which  reflefts  equal  honour  on  the  promoters,  and  the 

*  Chriftian  caufe,*  the  aft  of  toleration  in  1689.  And  now  ‘  it 

*  might  have  been  expefted,  that  an  experience  of  the  fatal 

*  effefts  of  former  religious  conflifts,  and  the  benefits  of  an 

<  enlarged  and  liberal  toleration,  would  have  fealed  the  tran* 

^  quillity  of  the  kingdom.*  But  the  event  has  proved  otherwife* 

In  1703  the  Diflenters  in  Ireland  raifed  a  perfecution  againft  om 
of  their  own  brethren^  becaufe  he  was  a  Socinian ;  and  in  the 
very  fame  year  the  Prefbyterians  of  Scotland  declared  in  fynod, 

<  that  to  enaft  a  toleration  .in  favour  of  Epifcopalians,  would  be 
^  to  eftablijh  iniquity  by  law^ 

The  author  then  adverts  to  a  new  fpecies  of  Diflenters,  that 
arofe  in  the  kingdom ;  the  Arians,  Socinians,  and  Deifts.  y  Ta 
‘  ftop  the  progrcfs  of  infidelity,*  he  fays,  ‘  the  legiflature  inter- 
‘  fered  j  and  the  9th  and  lOth  ftatutes  of  William  III.  came 

<  forth,  to  prevent  the  total  fubverfipn  of  religion  and  morality.* 
Having  ftatcd  this,  he  proceeds  to  give  us  a  hiftory  of  the  at^ 

tempts  to  repeal  the  tefts.  *  Some  malecontents  in  a  populous 
‘  commerci^  town/  he  tells  us,  *  firft  difeovered  the  imper- 
‘  feftion  of  the  ftatc  machine. — In  1731  the  Diirenters  of  Li- 

5  verpool  determined  to  apply  to  the  legiflature  for  relief. — The 
4  objeft  of  thefe  ftate-phyficians  was,  to  remove  the  facramental 
‘  tefts. — To  aid  the  fcheme  of  reformation,  the  Quaker  caught 

*  the  fpirit  of  faftion ;  and,  joining  the  patriots,  preferred,  about 

‘  the  fame  time,  his  humble  petition.^  for  a  relief  from  the  payment  of 
‘  t)thes^  church-rates^  and  all  other  ecclejiajlical  dues*  The  Dif- 
fenters  brought  not  forward  ‘  the  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  teft- 
‘  aft  till  1736;  when  it  was  loft  by  a  majority  of  251  againft 
‘  123.  Another  effort  was  made  in  1739  >  quaftied 

‘  by  a  ftill  greater  proportionate  majority,  viz.  188  to  89.* 
This  ‘  filenced  their  clamours ;  and  we  hear  little  or  nothing 
‘  of  imaginary  grievances  for  the  remainder  of  this  [George  the 
^  Second’sJ  reign.* 

In  the  prefent  reign,  and  ‘  in  1777,  certain  difabilities,  under 
‘  which  the  minifters  of  the  Proteftant  Diflenters  laboured,  were  ' 
‘  removed.*  Then  ‘  fo  fenfible  were  they  of  the  favour  and  re- 

*  lief  granted  them  in  this  inftance,  that  a  leading  and  truly  re- 
?  fpeftable  charafter  among  them  [Dr.  Kippis]  declared,  ‘‘  That 
“  they  had  now  no  additional  claims  to  urge,  and  that  their  to- 

leration  was  complete/* --Mr.  Pitt  with  great  fuccefs  prefled 

‘  this 
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*  this  argument  on  the  Houfe. — Yet  this  fair  reafoning  was 
‘  parried  with  fingular  addrefs  by  Mr.  Beaufoy:  he  allowed  that, 
^  at  the  time  alluded  to,  the  Diflenters  were  fatisfied,  and  ex- 

*  preffed  themfelves  fo ;  but  then,  as  thofe  indulgences  affected 
‘  them  as  mini/lersy  they  were  not  precluded  coming  forward  in 

*  the  prefent  inftance^  as  men.  Such  equivocation  is  neither 
^  candid  nor  indeed  politic.*  Indeed  it  juftified,  while  it  pre¬ 
tended  to  anfwer,  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  faid ;  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  judge  how  far  they  meant  to  proceed,  or  what  would  in  faft 
content  them.  ‘  And  as  the  Dillbnters  have  already  urged  the 
‘  juftice  of  their  being  exonerated  of  ecclefiaftical  fees,  in  order 

*  to  transfer  them  to  their  own  miniftry;  it  is  reafonable  toex- 
^  pe<SI  from  this  inftance  of  mental  refervation,  that  they  will 

*  in  time  come  forward  for  a  legal  eftablifhment,  to  fecure  to 

*  their  clergy  this  voluntary  tribute.* 

In  1778  the  Roman  Catholics  obtained  an  equal  repeal  of 
fome  fevere  reftriftions  upon  them.  But  how  did  the  Diflen- 
ters,  fo  lately  favoured  themfelves,  behave  under  this  favour  to 
others  ?  ‘  Many  eminent  charadlers  among  them  were  con- 

*  fulted,  upon  the  repeal  of  the  nth  and  12th  of  William,  and 
^  were  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  religious  freedom ;  promoting 

.  *  the  indulgence  which  the  Catholics  at  this  time  received.* 
Yet  afterwards  was  formed  ‘  a  tumultuous  afTociation  of  Pro- 
‘  teftant  Diflenters,  which,  under  the  fpecious  mafk  of  pa- 

*  triotifm  and  religion,  firft  promoted  an  infurreclion,  that  fiib- 
‘  verted  the  civil  authority,  and  introduced  a  feene  of  riot  and 

*  diforder,  that  filled  the  empire  with  amazement  arid  confter- 
‘  nation.*  So  early  as  1779  Lord  George  Gordon  ‘  maintained 
^  a  corrcfpondcnce  with  fome  difafFeftcd  teachers  in  Edinburgh 
‘  and  Dumfries,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  Catholic  bill ;  and  par- 

'  *  ticularly  with  the  prefident  of  a  formidable  body  at  Glafgow, 

*  called  the  eighty-five  fccieties. — Belide  the  petition  of  the  rro- 

*  teftant  Aftbeiators,  there  were  others  from  various  . parts  of  the 
^  kingdom,  prefented  by  Lord  George  Gordon  on  behalf  of  the 
^  Diflenters,  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.* — And 

*  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  debate  on  the  petitions  againft  the  Ca- 

*  tholic  bill,  20th  June  1780 — attacked — Alderman  Bull  with 

*  great  feverity,  for  the  part  he  Ixid  a^ed  in  the  late  dijiurhances'^ 

*  He  allced,  How  fuch  a  man  as  he,  enjoying  as  a  Protejiont 

Diffenter  all  the  blejfings  of  religious  toleration^  could  reconcile 
it  to  his  confcience  to  deny  fome  few  comforts  to  other  men, 
“  between  w^hom  and  him  there  was  Jio  difference,  but  the  mere 
difference  of  religious  opinion  ?’* 

Th?  author  therefore  proceeds  to  ftiew  ^  that  the  meafures 

*  which  they  adopted  to  promote  their  caufe,  were,  in  the  leaJ- 

*  ing  features,— fiinilar,  to  tlie  late  attempt  of  the  Proteftant 

.  ‘  Diflenters, 
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*  Diffenters,  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of  their  imaginary  grievances/ 
This  he  (hews  in  three  grand  points,  ‘  publilhing  inflammatory 
‘  papers,  pretending  religion  and  liberty,  and  overawing  the  le- 
«  giflature.  On  each  ot  thefe  points  he  dwells. 

‘  The  Proteftant  Diflenters  in  1 780,’  attempted  to  reftrain 
the  mob  which  they  had  raifed,  ‘  by  hand-bills — difluading  the 
c  infurgents  from  their  excelfes,  and  in  fatSt  difavowing  all  con- 
‘  nexion  with  them,  if  they  proceeded  further*/  but  ‘  the  Pro- 
‘  teftant  Diflfenters  of  1790,  although  admonifhed  by  fomc  of 
‘  their  moderate  and  rational  brethren,  not  to  proceed  to  fuch 
unjuftifiable  lengths  as  their  refolutions  held  forth,  in  con- 
<  tempt  of  the  friendly  admonition  plainly  intimated  that  their 
‘  firft  exertions— were  only  a  prelude  to  nobler  atchievements/ 

In  proof  of  this,  the  writer  appeals  to  a  letter  produced  by  Mr. 
Burke  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  ‘  from  a  Mr.  Fletcher,  a 

*  Diflenter  in  Lancaflhire  ;  in  which  he  dated,  ‘‘  that  the  meet- 
“  ing  of  Proteftant  Diflenters  held  at  Bolton,  avowed  fuch  vio- 
‘‘  lent  principles,  that  he  .would  not  ftay,  but  came  away  with 

fome  other  moderate  men.’*  He  obferved,  that  one  member 

*  being  aflced.  What  was  their  objedf,  and  whether  they  meant 

*  to  feek  for  any  thing  more  than  the  repeal  of  the  corporation 
‘  and  teft  a6ls  ?  anfwered  in  the  language  of  our  Saviour,  ‘‘  We 

know  thofe  things  which  ye  are  not  yet  able  to  bear."’  And 
‘  when  another  member  faid,  Give  them  a  little  light  into 
what  we  intend,”  he  informed  him,  that  they  did  not  care 
‘‘  the  nip  of  a  Jiraw  for  the  repeal  of  thofe  acts,  but  that  they 
defigned  to  try  for  the  abolition  of  the  tytheSy  liturgy^  &c.” 

On  the  fecond  point -our  author  obferv^  thus:  ‘  The  in- 

*  dignation,’  fays  he,  ‘  which,  from  purity  of  confcienccy  they  have 
.  exprefled  againft  the  impious  policy  of  their  country,  in  per- 

^  verting  facred  ordinances  to  civil  purpofes,  muft  claim  bur 
^  holy  veneration:  on  this  popular  fubjeil,  their  apologifts  arc 
‘  peculiarly  eloquent ;  but,  with  inimitable  afl'urance,  they  brand 
‘  churchmen  for  their  indelicacy  in  confounding  religion  with 
‘  politics,  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  moulding  their  own 
^  minifters  into  vehicles  of  faftion,  and  proftituting  the  fandfity 
‘  of  their  tabernacles  to  fecular  intrigue.’  So  in  a  meeting  of 
Diffenters  at  Warrington,  January  6th,  1790,  it  was  agreed, 
that  copies  of  their  refolutions  againft  the  oppreflivenefs  of  the 
teft  laws,  in  excluding  Diflenters  from  public  employments,  be 
fent  to  the  minifters  of  their  feveral  congregations ;  ‘  with  a 
i  ‘  requeft,  that  they  will  publicly  read  them  to  their  refpeSiive  con- 
i  ‘  gregations.*  ^  I'hus,’  as  our  author  adds  with  an  honeft  in- 
^  dignation,  ‘  would  they  waken  the  fpiritual  repofe  of  the  low- 
]  ‘  roofed  meeting-houfe,  into  an  appetence  of  temporalities,  into 

^  a  fcramble  fb^the  perquifites  of  tide-waitin?,  and  the  lucre 
j  7  ^  ‘  of 
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*  of  an  excife-office/  And,  as  he  fubjoins,  ^  it  will  appear  upon 
^  further  examination,  that  the  pulpit  has  been  of  late  the  com* 

*  mon  vehicle  of  fanatical  difcontent,— and  the  oratory  has  fur- 

*  niflied  out  the  fuel  and  materials  of  fedition.*  This  he  (hews 
by  a  particular  reference  to  the  publications,  fermons,  and  other 
works,  of  thofe  MelEeurs  of  the  mccting-houfe,  Prieftley  and 
Price.  Dr.  Prieftley,  even  in  his  fermon  at  Birmingham,  <  in 
^  which  he  has  atoned  for  former  inflammatory  exprellions,  in 

•  fome  degree^  by  a  calm  and  rational  eloquence,^  has,  however, 
dropt  a  ftriking  hint,  that  more  relaxations  are  intended  than 

•  have  been  as  yet  folicited.^*  But  let  us  fubjoin  his  pidlure  of 
Dr.  Price.  ‘  I  may  be  told,*  he  obje£te,  ‘  that  our' reverend 
^  politician  has  avowed  himfelf  an  enemy  to  commonwealths, 
^  and  an  advocate  for  monarchy.  I  know  this;  and  he  has  done 
^  niore.  With  wonderful  verfatility  of  talent,  he  has  difowned* 
^  profclitilm,  and  retained  the  fpirit  and  zeal  for  converfion ;  has 
^  abandoned  controverfy,  in  the  midft  of  polemical  portions ; 

*  and,  (heltering  himfelf  behind  fome  equivocal  axiom  of  the  ce* 
^  brated  Montefquieu,  has  condemned  democracy,  and  diiTemi* 

♦  nated  republican  principles.* 

On  the  third  point  our  author  makes  thefe  obfervations.  The 
Diftenters  overawed  the  legiflature,  be  fays,  in  1780,  ^  by  a  dar- 

*  ing  outrage  on  the  perfons  of  the  fenators,  and  the  freedom  of 

*  debate;*  and  in  1789  ‘  by  a  deliberate  and  artful  attack  on 

♦  their  integrity  and  independence,,  by  a  cenfure  on  fuch  as  had 
^  oppofed  their  repeated  applications  for  a  repeal  of  the  tefts,  and 

♦  by  a  folemn  declaration  to  return  fuch  only  at  the  next  general 
^  eledlion,  as  would  pledge  themfelvcs  to  fupport  the  private  in- 

•  tcrefts  of  a  party.*  This  he  proves  by  a  detail  of  facts.  ‘  The 

•  unbluihing  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,*  he  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  prefs  forward  and  urge  a  tefl  on  thofe  very  men,  who 

•  are  to  thunder  for  them  in  the  fenate,  in  behalf  of  abJlraH 
^  rights  and  natural  privilege^  in  fupport  of  abfolute  liberty^  }ujl 

•  and  true  liberty^  equal  and  impartial  liberty.  This  palpable  ab- 
<  furdity  would  not  be  credited,  on  ray  bare  aflertion ;  I  am 

♦  neceffitated,  therefore,  to  adduce  other  proof  in  confirmation 

♦  of  the  fadt.  And  it  is  nothing  lefs  than  the  cool^  deliberate  re- 

*  folution^  of  a  body  of  Proteftant  Diftenters  aftfembled  at  Bol- 

*  ton  in  Lancaftiire,*  on  December  17th,  1789.  It  is  highly 
expedieqt  and  proper  for  all  Diflenting  freeholders  and  eledtors 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  every  county,  city,  and  borough, 
to  require  by  letter  of  all  candidates  for  a  feat  in  parliament, 
with  whom  they  are  feverally  concerned,  an  explicit  declaration 
of  their  views  refpedling  the  teft  and  corporation  adts ;  and 
to  refuji  their  votes  to  every  man  who  will  not  engage^  to  fupport 
!Lhe  repeal  of  adls  wluch  appear  to  be  obnoxious,  intolerant,  and 
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«  unjaft)  znd  of  all  penal  Jlatutes  agatnjl  religious  principles.^* 

<  Here  is  a  refolution,  as  eminent  for  zeal  as  it  is  for  abfurdity^ 

<  and  which  holds  forth  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  latitude  and  in- 
*  tolerance  !'  But  this  is  not  the  onlv  inftance  of  felf-convi£led 
intemperance  in  the  prefent  bufinels.  ‘  A  pamphlet— comes 
‘  forward  to  the  public  with  fingular  commendation, — ufliered 
^  into  public  notice  under  the  fandlion  of  a  noble  earl,’  Earl 
Stanhope,  ‘  and  the  applaufes  of  a  diftinguiflied  commoner^’  Sir 
H.  Houghton,  ‘  and  the  approbation  of  the  Monthly  Review/ 
The  writer  of  this  bids  the'Diflenters  confide  in  their  own 
‘‘  exertions,”  and  ufe  all  the  helps  which  Providence  has 

placed  in  their  power particularly  at  the  general  eledion^ 
then  coming*  Such  a  crifis  in  favour  of  the  Diffenters,’*  it 
fays,  with  a  ftrange  wildnefs,  may  not  occur  in  the  revolution 
‘‘  of  ages and  it  is  a  d^  to  themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  t$ 
take  advantage  of  it.  Tney  are  peculiarly  the  guardians  of  re- 
ligious  liberty,  and  will  fhortly  have  an  opportunity  to  fhew 
their  attachment  to  its  friends*  Thofe  who  (hall  have  ap- 
^  proved  their  regard  for  the  rights  of  confcience,  and  voted 
**  for  the  repeal  of  the  tefts,  may  go  down  with  confidence  to 
their  conftituents,  who  are  Dijfenters^  and  friends  of  religious 
^  Uberty ;  while  the  ohjlinate  advocates  for  perjecuiion^  can  have  no 
^  claim  to  their  alfiftance.”  Right  of  the  Protejiant  Dijfenters 
^  to  a  complete  Toleration  afferted^  P*  97*  This  is  the  catholic 
^  creed  of  Proteftant  Diflenfion ;  and,  without  a  queftion,  the 
‘  damnatory  claufes  favour  ftrongly  of  political  Calvinifm,’ 

We  have  thus  given  a  larger  account  than  we  ufually  do  of 
pamphlets  like  the  prefent.  We  have  paid  it  this  compliment, 
becaufe  we  think  it  peculiarly  ufeful  at  the  prefent  crifis,  and 
becaufe  we  wifli  for  that  reafon  to  recommend  it  peculiarly  to 
our  reader.  The  abftra£l  here  given  prefents  us  with  fuch  a 
tiew  of  the  parts,  as  muft  ftrongly  ferve  to  recommend  the 
whole.  The  author  has  taken  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  his 
fubjed:.  He  has  alfo  had  the  happinefs  to  catch  and  to  hold  firm 
the  prominent  parts  of  it.  And  he  has  added  to  all,  a  language 
lively,  allufive,  and  ingenious. 


Art# 
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Art.  III.  Travels  into  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa^  hy  the  JVaj  t^f 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  in  the  Tears  1780,  81,  82,  83,  84,  and 
85.  Tranflated  from  the  French  of  M.  le  Vaillant.  Illu/irated 
with  Twelve  elegant  Copper  ^plates.  8vo.  2  vols,  I2S.  boards. 
Kobinfons.  London,  1790. 

Art.  IV.  Travels  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  the  Interior 
Parti  of  Africa^  including  many  interejiing  Anecdotes.  JVith  ele¬ 
gant  Plates  deferiptive  of  the  Country  and  Inhabitants.  Infcribed^ 
by’  PermiJJion^  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montague.  Tranfated 
from  the  French  of  M.  Vaillant.  8vo.  2  vols.  14s.  Lane. 
London,  1790. 

f  Concluded.  ] 

rpHE  fecond  volume  of  this  curious  and  interefting  work, 
commences  with  an  account  of  the  Gonaqua  Hottentots, 
and  of  an  interview  which  the  author  had  with  a  horde  of  thefe 
people,  who,  he  obferved,' made  a  clapping  kind  of  noife  with 
the  tongue  when  they  fpoke,  like  the  reft  of  the  Hottentots. 
Though  their  diale6l  was  the  fame,  fome  of  their  words,  how¬ 
ever,  had  terminations  which  neither  he  nor  his  people  were  al¬ 
ways  able  to  underftand.  When  they  accoft  any  'one  they 
ftretch  forth  the  hand,  faying  Tabe^  I  falute  you.  This  word 
and  ceremony,  which  are  employed  by  the  Caffres,  are  not  ufed 
by  the  Hottentots,  properly  fo  called.  The  drefs  of  the  Go- 
noqua  men,  lhaped  like  that  of  'the  Hottentots,  is  arranged  with 
more  fymmetry ;  but  as  the  former  are  a  little  taller,  they  make 
their  mantles,  which  they  call  krofs^  of  calves  inftead  of  fl.eeps 
(kins.  Several  of  them  wear,  hanging  from  their  necks,  a  bit 
of  ivory,  or  very  white  ftieep’s  bone ;  and  the  contraft  formed 
between  thefe  and  the  colour  of  their  fkin,  produces  a  good  effed, 
and  is  very  becoming.  When  the  weather  is  excelSvely  hot, 
they  throw  afide  every  fuperfluous  part  of  their  drefs,  and  retain 
only  what  they  name  their  jackals.  This  is  a  piece  of  the  (kin 
'  of  the  animal  fo  called,  with  which  they  cover  what  nature  bids 
them  conceal,  and  which  is  faftened  to  their  girdle.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  much  fonder  of  drefs  than  the  men,  and  employ  more 
care  in  adorning  their  perfons.  They  wear  a  krofs  like  the  latter; 
but  the  apron  which  veils  their  fex  is  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
Hottentots.  During  the  great  heats  they  wear  only  this  apron, 
W'ith  a  (kin  which  defeends  behind  from  their  middle  to  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  Young  girls,  below  the  age  of  nine  years,  go  per- 
fc^Uy  naked  ;  when  they  attain  to  that  age,  they  have  no  other 
toveri.'ig  but  a  fmall  apron.  The  defeription  of  their  huts  in 
the  kra3  which  the  author  vifited,  we  (hall  extradl  from  the 
tranflation  of  this  work  publi(hed  by  Lane: 
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^  The  hutJ,  which  are  about  forty  in  number,  and  which  occupy 
an  area  of  about  fix  hundred  feet  fquare,  form  fevcral  half  circles, 
and  arc  united  with  each  other  by  thofe  little  enclofurcs  in  which 
each  family  keeps  its  calves  and  lambs ;  for  they  never  fuffer  them 
to  follow  their  dams  during  the  day.  They  only  fuck  morning  and 
evening,  at  which  time  they  milk  their  cows  and  ewes.  Befides  thefe 
particular  enclofures,  there  are  three  larger  ones,  ftrongly  fenced, 
and  deftined  to  contain,  during  the  night,  the  general  ftock  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  whole  hoard*  The  form  of  thefe  huts- is  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Hottentots  of  the  colonies,  and  meafure  about  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of  them  are  covered  with  the  hides 
of  oxen  or  Iheep,  but  more  with  mats.  They  have  but  one  aperture, 
which  is  very  low  and  narrow ;  the  lire  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
hut,  {0  that  the  thick  fmoke  which  defeends  from  it,  mingled  with 
the  foecid  fmells  from  innumerable  caufes,  would  fuffbeate  an  Euro¬ 
pean  who  lliould  have  the  courage  to  remain  in  it  two  minutes;  yet 
cuftom  has  rendered  this  iearaile,  perhaps  comfortable,  to  thefe  fa- 
vages.  It  is  true,  they  are  always  in  the  open  air  during  the  day ; 
but  when  night  approaches,  everyone  gains  his  habitation,  where,, 
firetched  on  his  mat,  and  covered  with  a  Iheep’s  fkin,  he  refis  as 
content,  and  fleeps  as  foundly,  as  if  repofing  on  a  bed  of  down* 
When  the  night  happens  to  be  more  cold  than  ordinary,  they  cover 
themfelves  with  larger  Ikins,  fuch  as  they  put  over  their  mats  to 
lleep  on.  The  Gonaquais  always  have  a  change  of  thefe  neceflaries* 
When  the  day  appears  the  mats  and  Ikins  are  ronvled  up,  and  placed 
on  one  fide  of  the  hut ;  and  when  the  weather  is  fine  they  frequently 
expofe  them  to  the  fun  and  air,  and  beat  them  carefully,  not  only  to 
free  them  from  the  dull,  but  alfo  to  clear  them  from  thofe  infefls 
‘which  abound  in  thofe  warm  climates,  and  whofe  company  is  ex^ 
tremely  difagreeable ;  but  with  all  their  care  they  have  enough  to  do 
to  prevent  their  increafe.’  _  _ 

The  Ganaqua  women  are  much  fonder  of  finery  and  decora¬ 
tions  than  the  Hottentots  of  the  colonies.  Their  aprons,  which 
they  call  neuyp-krofs^  defeend  almoft  to  their  knees  ;  and  it  is  in 
the  ornaments  lavifhed  on  them  that  the  richnefs  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  they  pride  themfelves  in  confilh  The  more  their  drefles 
are  loaded  with  beads  and  (hells,  the  more  fumptuous  they  con¬ 
ceive  themfelves  to  be.  They  make  a  kind  of  netting,  with 
which  they  cover  their  legs,  in  the  manner  of  half  boots ;  but 
thofe  who  cannot  attain  to  this  degree  of  magnificetice^  orna¬ 
ment  them'  with  the  fame  kind  of  rufhes,  as  thofe  of  which 
they  make  their  mats ;  or  with  ox-hide,  cut  into  thongs,  and 
beat  into  a  round  form  by  a  mallet.  T  his  cuftom,  M.  le 
Vaillant  tells  us,  has  given  rife  to  thofe  accounts  to  be  met  with 
in  many  books  of  travels,  in  which  it  is  aflerted  that  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  wrap  the  inteftines  of  fuch  animals  as  they  kill  around  their 
legs  and  arms  ;  and  that  they  devour  thefe  ornaments  when  they 
begin  to  putrify.  ‘  This  however,’  continues  the  author,  ‘  is  a 

‘  grofs 
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•  grofs  error,  which  deferves  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  with  the 

•  works  by  v^ich  it  has  been  propagated/  His  obfervations  on 
this  fubje£l,  extracted  alfo  from  tranflation  publiihed  by 
hojUy  are  as  foUows : 

•  A  Hottentot,  perhaps,  may  have  been  reduced  by  famine  to 
make  ufe  of  this  refeurce  to  prefer ve  his  exillence ;  he  may  have 
eaten  his  fandals,  when  he  could  not  poflibly  have  procured  any  other 
fubfi lienee ;  but  have  not  the  horrors  of  a  fiege  often  reduced  the 
moft  dvilifcd  people  to  avail  thcmfelvcs  of  the  moft  difgufting  ali- 
menta?  And  ihould  we  thence  conclude  that  they  were  fond  of  what 
necefficy  atone  would  have  conflrained  them  to  make  ufe  of,  and  from 
which  they  would  otherwife  have  turned  with  the  utmoil  horror  and 
difguftt  Originally  the  bandages  of  leather,  or  rufhes,  with  which 
the  Hottentots  ufed  to  envelope  their  legs,  were  confidered  as  a  ne. 
ceflary  prefervative  againft  the  thorns  and  briars :  they  ferved  likc- 
wife  to  fecure  them  from  the  bite  of  ferpents,  with  which  thefe  parti 
of  Africa  abound ;  but  luxury  hai  fubverted  thefe  inventions  which 
iieceflity  fuggefted,  and  the  women  have  fupplied  the  place  of  thofe 
ftins  and  rufhes,  which  were  of  real  utility,  with  netting  and  beads, 
which  they  now  confider  merely  as  an  ornament. 

•  *  Thus,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  more  enlightened 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  wifell  and  moll  falutar/  inlHtotions,  are  in 
time  corrupted  and  degraded !  This  enftom  of  the  Hottentots  at 
lead  confirms  one  truth,  that  vanity  is  the  produftion  of  every  cli¬ 
mate  ;  and  however  fcantily  nature  may  have  fumilhed  the  means  of 
Ikiisfying  that  pai£oD>  women  will  endeavour  to  gratify  it/ 

M.  le  Vaillant  Is  at  great  pains  to  refute  other  calumnies  and 
afperfions  thrown  out  againft  the  Hottentots,  whofe  caufe  he 
cfpoufes  on  all  occalions,  and  from  whom,  he  tells  us,  he  re¬ 
ceived  every  mark  of  civility  and  attention.  Travellers,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  are  too  much  inclined  to  liften  to  the  information  of 
others,  and  to  receive  as  certain  fa£ls,  what  is  only  mere  po¬ 
pular  report,  or  aflertions  deftitute  of  any  foundation.  Some 
have  affirmed,  that  when  a  Hottentot  woman  brings  forth  twins, 
fhe  inftantly  deftroys  one  of  them  ;  but  our  author  endeavours 
to  palliate  mis  enormity,  and  to  (hew  that  when  pradlifed,  which 
is  very  rare,  it  arifes  not  from  any  barbarity  of  difpoUtion,  bul 
from  ncceffity : 

*  This  crime  againft  nature,*  fays  he,  (weheti  quote  Rohm/ons 
iranJUtUm)^  *  is  indeed  very  rare,  and  thefe  people  revolt  at  the  idea 
of  it ;  but  it  has  its  fource,  however  incredible  it  may  feem,  in  the 
tendereft  love.  It  is  a  dread  of  not  being  able  to  nourilh  two  chil¬ 
dren,  or  of  feeing  them  both  perifh,  that  has  induced  fome  mothers^ 
to  facrifice  one  of  them.  Befides,  the  Gtonaquais  are  exempt  from 
this  reproach*  Biit  by  what  right  dare  we  make  it  criminal  in  thefe 
favages  to  ufe  this  precaution,  tor  which  I  have  given  at  lead  a  plau- 
fiblc  motive,  whilft  in  the  heart  of  the  moft  enlightened  nations,  not- 

withllanding 
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l^lhndlng  the  number  of  hofpitals  opened  by  bcncrolcnce,  we 
every  day  fee  mothers  unnatural  enough  to  expofe  with  their  own 
bands,  and  to  abandon  in  the  Greets,  the  innocent  fruits  of  their 
womb  ? 

*  It  would  therefore  be  an  unjuft  calumny  againft  thefe  people  to, 

5i?e  as  a  conftant  praAice  a  few  barbarous  adlions  which  they  con*' 
cmn,  and  which  they  belie  fo  well  by  their  conduft.  In  more  than 
one  horde  I  have  met  mothers  who  fuckled  twins,  and  who  did  not* 
feem.to  be  in  the  leaft  embarrafted  with  them. 

*  Travellers,  however,  have  not  hefitated  to  maintain  that  this 
barbarous  praftice  exifts;  and  what  Dr.  Sparmann  relates  in  his 
voyage  to  the  Cape,  refpefting  the  fate  of  children  at  the  breaft  who 
lofe  their  mothers,  is  eaiially  void  of  foundation. 

•  Another  cuftom  no  lefs  horrid,*  fays  he,  *  which  has  not, been 
hitherto  remarked  by  any  one,  but  which  I  have  been  fully  affurea 
exifts  among  the  Hottentots,  is,  that  if  a  mbther  happens  to  die,  thd 
■  child  at  her  breaft  is  interred  alive  with  her.  This  very  year,  in 
I  the  place  where  I  was,  the  following  circumftance  happened  :  A  Hot<* 

;  tentot  woman  having  died  on  the  farm  of  an  epidemical  diftemper, 

I  the  reft  of  the  Hottentots,  who  thought  that  they  were  not  in  a  con- 
I  dition  to  educate  the  female  child  which  (he  had  left,  or  who  were 
:  unwilling  to  take  the  burden  of  it,  had  wrapped  it  up.  Hill  alive,  in 
:  a  (hcep’s  (kin,  in  order  to  inter  it  with  the  deceafed  mother ;  but 
fome  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  prevented  them  from  accomplifh- 
ing  their  deiign.  >  My  landlady,  who  was  already  advanced  in  years, 
told  me  that  (he  herfelf,  about  (ixteen  or  feventeen  years  before, 
found,  in  the  quarter  of  Swellendam,  a  Hottentot  child  wrapped  up 
in  (kins,  tied  fail  to  a  tree,  near  the  place  where  its  mother  had  beeit 
recently  interred*  Enough  of  life  was  ftill  remaining  in  this  child  to 
be  faved,  and  it  was  carried  away  by  Mrs.  Kock’s  relations ;  but  it 
died  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine.  It  refults  from  this  inftance,  and 
from  feveral  others  which  I  learned  from  the  planters,  &c. 

‘  We  muft  conclude,  from  the' words  of  this  Botanift/  continues 
M.  Ic  Vaillant,  *  that  he  faw  nothing  of  what  he  relates,  fince  he 
\  declares,  as  he  does  throughout  his  whole  work,  that  he  received  his 
i  information  from  the  planters.  He  muft  have  been  too  much  iii 
i  their  company  to  be  ignorant  how  far  one  ought  to  depend  on  their 
i  memories  or  their  judgment ;  and  on  this  account  he  might  have 
;  fpared  us  the  trouble  of  reading  a  great  number  of  fables  which 
ought  to  have  been  exploded.  It  is  not  by  hearfay  that  we  arc  to 
;  judge  of  people,  or  to  comp^ire  them  with  others.  In  the  moft 
H  faithful  and  juft  relation  hovv  many  circumftances  efcape  us  which 
K  would  throw  light  upon  fafts  ill  under ftood,  when  one  has  not  been 
B  an  eye  witnefs !  Was  not  the  epidemical  diftemper,  of  which  he  fays 
I  die  firft  mother  died,  a  fufficient  reafon  to  alarm  the  Hottentots,  and 
B  to  make  them  remove  both  from  tho  dead  body  and  the  child,  through 
dread  of  being  infcdled;  which,  confidering  their  prejudice,  is  a 
B  fufficient  motive  to  induce  them  to  abandon  every  thing  in  an  in« 
B  ftant,  even  their  flocks,  which  are  their  only  riches  ?  With  regard 
B  to  the  fecond  child,  found  in  the  canton  of  Swellendam,  the  cafe  per* 
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haps  might  have  been  the  fame ;  and  until  a  retfonable  cattfe  U 
aiiigned  for  this  barbarky,  I  ihall  vindicate  the  charadier  of  the 
mildeft  and  moft  affedionate  people  that  I  know.  In  fhort»  fuch  ri« 
diculous  tales  rcfpeding  thefe  favages  would  have  been  long  fincc  for. 
gotten  with  the  hiftory  of  witches  and  apparitions,  were  there  not  old 
women  to  repeat  them,  and  children  to  read  them/ 

The  account  which  Kolben  and  fome  other  authors  have 
given  us  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Hottentots,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  le  Vaillaut,  equally  falfe  and  ridiculous  : 

•  It  would  appear,*  continues  he  ftbh  extra3  is  alfo  from  Rohk- 
fcrCs  tranjlation)^  ‘  that  fome  people  take  a  delight  in  decrying  un. 
civilifed  nations  all  over  the  globe,  who  are  known  to  be  the  moll 
peaceable  and  the  moll  patient ;  whilfl  filled  with  clleem  and  refpe^ 
for  the  eaftern  nations,  the  Chinefe  for  example,  they  pafs  llightly 
over  a  cuftom  prevalent  among  mothers  at  Pekin,  of  expofing  in  the 
ftreets,  during  night,  all  the  children  which  they  wifh  to  get  rid  of, 
that  at  break  of  day  the  carriages  and  cattle,  as  they  pafs,  may 
cru(h  them  to  death,  or  that  they  may  be  devoured  by  the  hogs. 
Certain  travellers,  who  have  vifited  Afia,  inform  os  that  the  grea? 
lords  in  Thibet  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Putola,  the  refidence  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  to  procure  fome  of  the  excrements  .of  this  Ibvereign 
high  prieil ;  and  that  they  carry  it  about  their  necks  in  amulets,  or 
fprinklc  it  like  pepper  over  their  food.  Has  this  filthy  ceremony 
any  thing  more  difgufting  in  it  than  that  falfely  aferibed  to  the 
Hottentots  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages  ?  Mailers  of  cere¬ 
mony,  which  they  have  not — or  rather  priefts,  with  whom  they  arc 
ftill  lefs  acquainted,  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  fupernatural  power  of 
drenching,  from  the  urinary  paflage,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom, 
who,  profirated  at  the  feet  of  the  perfon  who  befprinkles  them,  de* 
voutly  receive  the  liquor,  and  carefully  rub  it  over  their  bodies,  v'iih- 
out  loiin^  a  fingle  drop.  The  author  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  i) 
ilrongly  inclined  to  believe  all  thefe  rhapfodies  on  the  fimple  rela* 
tion  of  the  planters,  when  he  fays  that  thefe  marriage  rites  are  not 
dcllitttte  of  foundation ;  but  that  this  cuftom  is  no  longer  pradlikd, 
except  in  the  interior  part  of  the  kraals,  and  never  in  the  prefence 
of  the  planters. 

^  Kolben  has  fpoken  of  this  ceremony  In  the  minnteft  manner; 
and  he  has  even  expofed  it  to  the  eyes  of  his  readeis  in  an  engrav¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  give  it  a  kind  of  authenticity.  Other  ignoram 
writen  have  copied  Kolben,  and  even  the  author  of  the  French  tranl' 
lation  of  Dr.  Sparmann ;  to  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to  add,  h 
order  to  complete  the  lail  volume,  1  know  not  what  extract  from  i 
%rw  SjJlem  of  Geography*  I  indeed  never  read  any  voyage  to  Afritf 
in  w'luch  the  abfurd  reveries  of  Kolben  have  not_becn  adopted.  This 
plagiarifm,  w'hich  difgraces  the  work  of  a  rcfpcdlable  writer,  defcr\’^ 
no  credit.  The  dreams  ot  the  fedentary  traveller  who  wrote  above 
eighty  years  ago,  are  there  related  wprd  lor  word,  not  only  refpefliDi 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Hottentots,  but  alio  concerning  their 
reception  into  an  order  of  chivalry,  which  terminates  likewilc  by  e 
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teneral  immerfion.  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  thefc  details  j  but  it 
1$  my  faithfully  what  1  law,  and  what  conclulioni  1 

have  thence  formed.* 

Though  thefe  Hottentots  have  prodigious  numbers  of  Iheep 
and  oxen,  they  very  feldom  kill  any  of  the  latter,  unlefs  they 
have  met  with  fome  accident,  or  are  rendered  ufelefs  by  old  age. 
The  principal  purpofe,  therefore,  for  which  they  employ  them 
is,  to  tranfport  burdens  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  thofe 
fet  apart  for  this  fervice  muft  be  trained  early  to  it,  otherwife 
they  would  be  fo  untradtable  that  they  could  not  be  managed. 

While  the  animal  is  young  (this  extrm£l  is  from  Lane's  tranfla-^ 
they  pierce  the  griftle  that  feparates  the  noftrils,  through  which 
they  pafs  a  ilick  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  one  in 
diameter;  to  prevent  it’from  coming  out,  a  leather  (trap  is  faftcned 
to  each  end ;  this  curb  continues  in  the  animal  as  lone  as  he  lives. 

•  As  the  ox  acquires  ftrength,  they  begin  to  accuftom  him  to  the 
ufc  of  the  girth,  to  which  his  future  burdens  are  to  be  fattened ;  this 
they  tighten  by  degrees ;  for  a  bead  not  ufed  to  fuch  a  mode  of 
treatment  would  be  extremely  incommoded,  if  not  killed  by  it.  After 
it  has  learned  to  bear  the  tightnefs  of  the  girth,  they  begin  to  load  it 
with  fmall  burdens,  as  Ikins  or  mats ;  and,  by  infenfibly  increaling 
the  load,  accuftom  them  to  carry,  without  any  inconvenience,  five 
haadred  weight  or  more. 

■  *  The  manner  of  loading  the  ox  is  very  fimple :  a  man  before 
holds  the  ttrap  that  is  fattened  to  the  flick  patted  through  his  nof- 
irils;  his  back  is  covered  with  Ikins,  to  prevent  his  receiving  any 
injury;  as  the  effedts  which  compole  his  load  are  thrown  over  his 
back,  two  Hottentots  (one  oii  each  fide)  receive  them  by  patting  un* 
dcr  the  belly  and  round  the  burden  a  ftrong  girth,  fometimes 
twenty  yards  in  length ;  at  each  winding  of  this  bandage  the  men 
apply  their  knees  or  feet  to  the  fide  of  the  beaft,  in  order  to  tighten  it. 

‘  It  is  with  an  equal  degree  of  pity  and  aftonilhment  that  a  per- 
fon,  unacquainted  with  this,  cuttom,  beholds  the  poor  animal  walk 
quietly  on,  though  comprefTed  to  half  its  ufual  fize. 

*  The  Hottentots,  and  even  the  colonifts,  fometimes  ufe  them  in 
lieu  of  horfes ;  the  motion  of  the  ox  is  ealy,  particularly  when  he 
trots ;  I  have  feen  fome  bred  for  this  pufpolc  that  would  travel  equal 
to  a  horfe.* 

The  CafFres,  another  tribe  of  Hottentots,  have  a  very  re¬ 
markable  tafte  with  refpedl  to  the  horns  of  their  cattle.  .  By  a 
certain  procefs  they  can  multipljr  them  as  much  as  they  plc^e, 
and  make  them  bend  and  twill  into  a  thoufand  different  forms. 
Our  author  at  fir  ft  confidcred  thefe  cattle  as  a  variety  in  the  fpe- 
cies ;  but  he  was  foon  undeceived  by  the  Caffres,  who  offered 
to  exhibit  their  Ikill  in  his  prefence,  and  *  to  Ihew  him  the  me¬ 
thod  they  purfued  to  produce  this  fingularity.  It  is  as  follows: 

R  2  •  They 


’i6d  StatmM  of  Dr.U^li^s  lit tr ary  Ohligationsy  bfc. 

•  They  take  the  animal  fftij  txtrait  nvegiue  from  Rohin/ons  tranjla^ 
tkn)  at  as  tender  an  age  as  poffible ;  and  when  the  horns  begin  to 
appear,  they  make  a  fmall  vertical  incihon  in  them  with  a  faw,  or 
with  any  other  inftrument  that  may  be  fubftituted  for  it,  and  divide 
’  them  into  two  parts.  This  divifion  makes  the  horns,  yet  tender,  fe- 
paratc  of  thcmiclves ;  fo  that  in  time  the  animal  has  four  very  diftinft 
ones.  If  they  wifli  to  have  fix,  or  even  more,  fcveral  notches  made 
with  the  faw  produce  as  many  as  may  be  required ;  but  if  they  are 
de&rous  of  forcing  one  of  thefe  divifions,  or  the  whole  horn  to  form, 
for  example,  a  complete  circle,  they  cut  away  from  the  point,  which 
mud  not  be  hurt,  a  fmall  part  of  its  thicknefs ;  and  this  ampuution, 
often  renewed,  and  with  much  patience,  makes  the  horn  bend  in  a 
contrary  diredion ;  and  the  point  meeting  the  root,  it  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  a  pcrfc6t  circle.  As  it  is  certain  that  incifion  always 
xaufes  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  bending,  it  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived  that  every  variation  that  caprice  can  imagine  may  be  prt^uced 
by  this  fimplc  method.* 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  thefe  two  tranflations,  we  (hall 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  from  the  fpecimens  here  given.  We 
remark,  however,  in  the  tranflation  for  the  words  canm 
petiere  arc  tranflated  the  duck\  but  canne  petiere^  in  Latin  am 
pratenfts  Gallia^  is  the  French  field  duck\  a  bird  as  different 
from  the  common  duck,  as  the  common  duck  is  from  a  par¬ 
tridge.  Thofe  who  wilh  to  be  convinced  of  this  may  confult 
Bomarees  Di^tonary  of  Animals^  and  Briffon^s  Ornithology^  where 
they  will  find  it'  properly  deferibed.  Some  other  inaccuracies 
may  alfo  be  pointed  out;  but,  as  they  refult  from  delicacy, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  dwell  upon  them  in  a  fcmali 
tranllator. 


Art.  V.  A  Statement  f  Dr.  Whitens  literary  Obligations  to  thi 
•  late  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock^  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr^  LL.D, 
By  yofeph  JVhite^  D.  D.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Prince,  Oxford ;  Ro- 
binibns,  London.  1790. 

This  controverfy  has  been  fo  long  before  the  public  that, had 
it  been  on  any  other  fubjc(!i,  they  muft  have  grown 
tired  of  it ;  but  all  the  jufticc  that  can  now  be  done  to  one 

girty  being  ‘  that  fecond  life  in  others*  breath,*  not  only  Mr* 
adcock's  friends,  but  the  world  at  large,  feel  themfelvcs  intc- 
refted  in  the  caufe. 

In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  White  has  made,  we  doubt  not,  a  true 
flatwinent  of  ^e  affiflance  he  received  from  Mr.  Uadcock  and 
Dr«  Parr.  Though  this  is  not  inconfidcrable,  yet  when  we  re- 
8  flea 


Statement  ef  Dr,  White's  literary  OlGgatlens^  ^c.  i&i 

« 

Icifl  OA  the  greatnefs  of  the  work,  and  well-known  indolence 
of  the  Profeflbr,  we  are  only  furprifed  it  was  fo  little. 

As  to  the  pecuniary  tranfadtions,  doubts  will  ftill  remain  with 
thofe  who  are  not  fattsfied  with  the  Prof^lTor’s  moral  character. 
On  the  one  fide  his  indolence  in  putting  olF  an  evil  day  on  any 
terms ;  and  the  largenefs  of  the  fum  compared  with  the  fervices 
received,  as  well  as  the  mediocrity  of  the  donor’s  circumftances, 
will  appear  ftrong  prefumptive  evidence  that  a  promilTory  note  of 
500/.  could  only  be  given  conditionally,  and  that  its  demand 
could  alone  depend  on  Mr.  Badcock’s  wants,  or  Dr.  White’s 
capacity  to  anfwer  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears,  by  the 
Profeflbr^s  letters,  that  he  offered  Mr.  Badcock  a  draft  of  50/. 
whenever  the  le^flures  (hould  be  finifbed,  and  whatever  fhould 
be  produced  by  the  fale ;  and  it  is  well  known  the  fale  greatly 
exceeded  the  expedlations  of  even  the  writers  thcmfelves.  But,  in 
matters  of  this  delicate  nature,  we  wifh  rather  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  original  work  than  attempt  an  abftraft. 

And  here  they  will  find  other  things  to  attra£f  their  notice. 
The  talents  of  Mr.  Badcock  were  never  fufpedted,  particularly 
for  tafte  and  brilliancy  of  compofition.  In  his  letters  we  dif- 
cover  traits  of  charafter  niuch  more  amiable,  if  lefs  ftrikirig. 
In  thefe  he  appears  affeifionate  as  a  fon  and  brother,  generous 
and  unfufpedling  as  a  friend,  and  fincere  in  his  profefiions  as  an 
orthodox  Chriftian. 

In  writing  of  his  mother,  he  fays,  ^  She  is  now  in  the  worft 

*  ftage  of  a  diforder  [the  cancer]  that  may  be  confidered  as  the 

*  moft  melancholy  vilitation  with  which  Providence  can  afflidt  a 

*  human  being.  She  is  fo  thoroughly  weakened  and  emaciated, 

*  that  (he  cannot  raife  herfelf  in  her  bed  without  affiftance. 

*  Her  fituation  (to  which  I  am  a  conftant  fpedtator)  hath  fpreaS 

*  a  gloom  over  my  mind  that  hath  taken  from  me  much  of  the 

*  comfort  of  life,  and  greatly  retarded  my  literary  purfuits, 

*  Bat  I  muft  endeavour  to  control  myfelf — Providence  cannot, 

*  muft  not,  be  controlled.  I  endeavour  to  fubmir  to  its  awful 

*  decrees ;  and  I  hope  to  fecure  my  peace  in  my  refignation.  In 

*  taking  orders  I  followed  folely  the  didfates  of  confcience,  and 
‘  at  prefent  am  only  to  look  for  its  rewards  in  the  approbation 
‘  of  my  own  mind.  I  fee  no  objedb  of  preferment  before  me  ; 

*  and  if  any  thing  of  that  fort  (hould  be  offered  to  me,  I  know 
not  whether  it  will  be  more  acceptable  or  unexpedled.’ 

.  In  reflediing  on  fuch  talents  and  fuch  a  heart,  it  cannot  but 

ijive  pain  to  every  feeling  mind  to  read  alfo  the  fufFerings  that 
com,  in  fomc  meafure,  the  attendants  of  fuperior  intelledl— 
frequent  pains  of  the  head— a  kind  of  apathy  to  all  the  pleafures 
of  the  world— poverty— and  early  death!— Cau  we,  after  this, 
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envy  the  wit,  eloquence,  taftc,  and  clofc  argumentative  ftyl^ 
that  diftinguifhed  this  elegant  writer  ? 

As  to  Profeflbr  White,  the  literary  world  will  ftill  rejoice 
that  his  talents  have  been  fo  juftly  rewarded.  Thefe  have  never 
been  fufpedted ;  and  the  Bampton  ledtures  (hew,  notwithftand^ 
ing  all  the  affiftance  he  received,  that  he  is  capable  of  more  ex« 
ertion  than  his  friends  fufpedted.  He  has  it  ftill  in  his  power 
to  convince  the  world  how.  much  he  can  do.  The  tranflation 
of  Abdallotif,  whenever  it  appears,  will  be  aferibed  to  himfelf, 
without  any  fufpicion ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  its  execution  will 
recover  whatever  reputation  he  may  feem  to  have  loft  by  thefe 
late  occurrences. 


Worh  of  the  Caledonian  Bards.  The  Typographical  Execution  in 
a  Style  entirely  new^  and  decorated  with  the  fuperb  Ornaments  of 
the  celebrated  CaJIon.  Foolfcap  4to.  los.  6d.  Mo  Bookfeller’s 
Name.  1790. 


editor  of  this  compilation  informs  her  benevolent  pa- 
^  trons  ‘  that  the  expence  attending  its  introdu^lion  to  tht 


^  world  is  too  great  to  admit  its  ever  being  fold  in  the  ufua! 
\  courfc  of  trade.*  She,  however,  informs  us  where  fubferibers 
or  their  friends  may  be  fupplied  with  copies 

As  we  are  ft  rangers  to  the  merits  of  Mifs  Potter,  or  her 
talents  at  fcledion,  we  have  taken  pains  to  read  more  of  the 
pieces  than  we  generally  think  ourfelves  obliged  to  do  of  Beau- 
tlesy  ColleSlionsy  Extra^Sj  &cc.  Thofe  who  arc  fond  of , this  kind 
of  unmeafured  poetry,  and  of  the  ftrong  and  forcible  deferip- 
tions  of  the  early  poets,  will  have  no  occafion  to  difapprove  the 
editor’s  choice.  But  what  Is  it  that  entitles  this  lady  to  fuch 
frequent  calls  on  the  benevolence  f  her  patrons^  if  this  be  really 
the  perfon  who  fome  years  ago  introduced  hcrftlf  as  the  pub- 
liftier  of  her  fathers  medical  performances,  after  tiiat  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  novel,  and  liow  as  a  feIe(ftor  ? 


In  this  laft  charafter,  Mifs  Potter  tells  us,  ^  the  prime  intent 
f  is  to  introduce  to  the^world  a  fpecies  of  typographical  ele- 


♦  Mifs  Potter,  No.  14,  Little  Titchfield-Street,  Cavendilh- 
Sqoi^e. 


<  gance 
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i  gance  very  little  (if  at  all)  known/  Is  this  meant  as  a  protect 
tion  the  lady  would  wifli  to  fhew  Mr,  Caflon  ?  If  fo,  Mr.  Cailon 
fhould' acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  public  himfelf;  if 
dtherwife,  he  is  certainly  much  mifreprefented ;  and  the  puffing 
tide  of  the  celebrated  Cailon,  in  the  title-page,  ill  accords  with 
the  rank  that  gentleman  has  hitherto  held  in  bis  uieful  tnanu- 
fo^ry. 

The  type  itfelf,  faid  to  be  hitherto  unknown,  is  only  that 
fpecies  of  letter-prefs  in  imitation  of  writing,  which  is  fo  often 
adopted  at  elections,  canvafTes  of  different  kinds,  and  in  circular 
letters  of  tradefmen,  *  The  ornaments  are  a  degree  above  thofe 
of  the  common  vignette  enrichments  of  the  printers.  But,  for 
our  parts,  we  fhould  have  preferred  corredlnels,  which  is  much 
wanting,  to  either ;  and,  grown  old  as  our  eyes  are  in  the  fer* 
vice  of  the  public,  we  fhould  be  much  better  pleafed  if  manu-^ 
fcripts  were  an  imitation  of  letter-prefs,  than  letter-prefs  of 
manuferiptSf 


Art.  VII.  The  Voyage  of  Governor  Phillip  to  Botany  Bay ;  with 
on  Account  of  the  Efabltjhment  of  the  Colonies  of  Port  fackfon  and 
Norfolk  IJland^  compiled  from  authentic  Papers  whiA  have  been 
obtained  from  the  feveral  Departments ;  to  which  are  added^  ih$ 
Journals  of  Lieutenants  Shortland^  IVatts^  Ball^  and  Captain 
Marjhally  with  an  Accomt  of  their  new  Difeoveries.  Infcribed^ 
bj  PermiJJion^  to  the  Marquis  of  Salijhury.  Embellijhed  with 
Copperplates.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  6s«  boards.  Stockdale, 
London,  17QO. 


I T  is  now  fo  confiderable  a  time  fince  England  made  any 
^  attempts  towards  colonifation,  that  we  camiot  but  be  anxious 
to  know  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  enterprife.  When  we  confider 
a!fo  the  immenfe  diftance  of  the  prefent  fettlement,  the  charafter 
of  the  colonifts,  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  viewed  in 
a  moral  or  political  view,  we  muft  feel  a  curiofity  proportioned 
to  the  importance  of  the  fubjedl.  ' 

The  prefent  volume  is  introduced  with  a  fhort  biographical 
(ketch  of  Captain  Phillip,  the  conduilor  of  the  projefted  fettlc- 
ment.  By  this  we  learn  that  he  was  born  in  Bread-Street,*  in 
<ke  city  ot  London ;  that  his  rank  in  the  navy  is  that  of  poft- 
oaptain,  and  his  age  about  fifty.  His  general  charadter  and 
temper  will  be  beS  dtfeovered  by  his  conduct  in  one  of  the 

It'oft  critical  and  trying  fituations  a  man  could  well  be  placed 
in, 

R  4.  About 


a64  Voyage  of  Governor  Phillip  to  Botany  Bay0 

.  About  the  i6th  of  March,  *787^  the  fleet  dcftincd  for  Bo. 
tany  Bay  afl'cmbled  at  the  Iflc  of  Wight,  confifting  of  fix  tranf. 
ports,  carrying  in  all  fix  hundred  male  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
female  convifts,  with  a  detachment  of  marines  on  board  each ; 
three  ftoreihips,  and  his  majefty’s  (hip  the  Sirius,  with  the  Sup. 
ply,  an  armed  tender.  The  neceflary  interval  attending  fo  large 
an  equipment  was  well  employed  in  impreifing  the  convict  with 
a  proper  fenfe  of  their  fituation,  and  forming  fuch  arrangements 
as  might  prevent  any  attempt  at  efcape  or  mutiny.  The  go. 
vVrnojr  hoifled  his  flag  on  board  the  Sirius,  as  commodore  of  the 
fquadron ;  and  the  embarkation  being  complete  at  daybreak  of 
the  1 3th  of  May,  he  gave  the  fignal  to  weigh  anchor.  On  the 
3d  of  June  they  arrived  at  the  Iflc  of  TcnerifFe  (one  of  theCa-* 
naries),  where  the  commander  landed  his  men,  that  they  might 
be  properly  refrefhcd,  and  took  in*  the  provifions  neceflary  for 
.^he  voyage.  It  is  but  juftice  to  admit  that  every  attention  was 
paid,  in  this  and  every  other  part  of  the  voyage,  to  the  health  of 
the  crews ;  and  in  many  refpedls  the  confequences  were  fuch  as 
might  be  e^^pefted.  But  that  the  mortality  was  greater  than  in 
the  long  voyages  performed  by  Captain  Cook,  the  editor  wflhes 
to  impute  to  the  neceflary  confinement  pf  one  part  of  the  crew, 
and  the  difeafes  fome  of  tliem  might  have  brought  from  different 
prifons.  How  ready  foever  we  may  be  to  admit  this,  we  can. 
not  help  obferving  that,  according  to  the  ftatement  before  us, 

*  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  furgeon,  with  two  afliftants, 
to  take  the  charge  of  eleven  veflels.  If  medical  alfiftance  ij 
conceived  at  all  neceflary,  it  is  not  an  article  in  which  economj 
fhould  be  too  plofely  attended  to  j  if  otherwife,  the  expcncc  of 
fending  JVIr.  White  and  his  afliftants  ftiould  h^ye  bee{>  fparetl  in 
'  fo  heaVy  an  undertaking. 

The  winds  not  proving  favourable  for  making  the  port  of  St 
Praya,  the  governor  determined  on  landing  next  at  Rio  de  Ja? 
heiro,  a  Pprtugucfe  fettlement  in  South  America.  Several  rea. 
ifons  arc  urged  in  favour  of  touching  at  this  continent  in  the 
way. to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj^;  the  propriety  of  which  we 
(hall  leave  to  be  fettled  by  nautical  obfervefs.  We  mull  not, 
however,  omit  the  reception  our  new  governor  met  with  at 
place ;  and  we  heartily  wifti  the  editor  of  the  wprk  had  as  jui 
an  apology  for  his  other  numerous  digrclEons : 

•  Don  Lewis  dc  Varconccllos,  the  reigning  viceroy,  belongs  5 
pne  of  the  noblcft  families  in  Portugal ;  is  brother  to  the  iVlarq>^ 
of  Caftcllo  hf ^(bor^  and  to  the  Coapt  of  Pojnbeiro.  Governor 
Up,  who  ferved  for  (bme  years  as  a  Captain  in  the  Portuguefe  nav^ 
*•  and  is  defcrvcdly  much  honoured  by  that  nation,  was  not  perfon^ 
unknown  to*  the  viceroy,  though  known  in  a  way  which,  in  a  b 
liberal  mind,  might  have  produced  very  different  difpofidons. 
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had  been  fome  difference  between  them>  on  a  public  account,  in  this 
port,  when  Governor  Philip  commanded  the  Europe :  each  party  had 
aded  merely  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  to  which  he,  belonged,  and 
the  viceroy#  with  the  true  fpirit  of  a  man  of  honour,  far  irom  re* 
fenting  a  conduct  fo  limilar  to  his  own,  feemed  now  to  make  it  his 
objeft  to  obliterate  every  recolledion  qf  offence.  As  foon  as  he  was 
fully  informed  of  the  nature  of  Governor  Phillip’s  commiflion,  he 
gave  it  out  in  orders  to  the  garrifon  that  the  fame  honours  fhould  be 
paid  to  that  officer  as  to  himlelf.  This  diitindlion  the  governor  mo* 
delUy  wilhtd  to  decline,  but  was  not  permitted.  His  officers  were  all 
introduced  to  the  viceroy,  and  were,  as  well  as  himfelf,  received  with 
every  poffible  mark  of  attention  to  them,  and  regard  for  their  conn* 
try.  They  were  allowed  to  vifit  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  even  to 
make  excurfions  as  far  as  five  miles  into  the  country,  entirely  unaN 
tended :  an  indulgence  very  unufual  to  ilrangers,  and,  confidering 
what  we  read  ot  the  jealoufy  of  the  Portuguefe  government  refpeft* 
ing  its  diamond  mines,  the  more  extraordinary. 

<  It  was  near  a  month  before  Governor  Phillip  could  fumifli  his 
ftiips  with  every  thing  which  it  was  neceffary  they  (hould  now  pro¬ 
cure.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  September  he  weighed  anchor,  and, 
ss  he  paffed  the  fort,  received  from  the  viceroy  the  laft  compliment 
it  was  in  his  power  to  pay,  being  faluted  with  twenty-one  guns.  The 
falute  was  returned  by  an  equal  number  from- the  Sirius;  and  thus 
ended  an  intercourfe  honourable  to  both  nations,  and  particularly 
to  the  principal  officer  employed  in  the  fervice  of  each.* 

After  this  the  fleet  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  neceflfary  fupply  of  live  animals  was  taken  in,  and 
from  thence,  without  any  occurrence  of  confequence,  arrived  at 
Botany  Bay.  Not  only  the  harbour,  but  the  neighbouring  coun* 
try,  was  found  extremely  unfit  for  the  intended  Tettlement.  The 
governor  therefore  failed,  _,with  a  fmall,  party,  to  explore  Port 
Jackfon  (a  place  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook),  at  a  few  leagues 
diftance.  The  harbour  was  here  found  fufficient  for  a  thoufand  fail 
of  the  line  to  ride  with  perfeft  fecurity ;  and  a  cove,  called  Sydney 
Cove,  befides  the  advantage  of  water,  was  fo  conveniently 
formed,  that  {hips  of  any  burden  might  eafily  unload.  The  in* 
tcrcourfe  with  the  natives  was  interefting  and  friendly,  and  fuch 
as  does  honour  to  the  humanity  and  addrefs  of  the  governor. 
All  thefe  favourable .  circumftances  determined  him  to  fix  on 
Port  Jackfon  as  the  feat  of  the  new  eftablifhment,  and  Botany 
Bay  was  in  confequence  evacuated.  No  fooner  was  the  de¬ 
barkation  completed  at  Sydney  Cove,  than  the  important  bufi- 
nefs  of  clearing  the  neighbouring  land  w^as  begun  with  every 
poffible  exertion.  The  difficulties  attending  it  were  various  i 
and,  among  others,  the  habjtual  indolence  qf  the  convifts  not 
the  Icaft,  while  the  feurvy  and  dyfentery  kept  the  hofpital  tents 
pcrpetuaJly  full.  But  neither  thefe  inconveniencies,  nor  a  ftorm 
pf  thunder  and  rain,  wKich  could  not  but  materially  injure  their 
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temporary  ere(EHons,  difcouraged  the  new  colonifts  from  perfc^ 
vcring  in  their  eiwampments :  fo  that,  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
iirft  landing,  *  the  work  of  public  ftorchoufes  was  undertaken, 

*  and  unremitting  diligence  began,  though  very  gradually,  to 

*  triumph  over  the  obuacles  which  the  jiature  of  the  place  pre-> 
‘  fenced.’ 

At  length  the  hurry  of  die  firft  preparations  gave  way  to  more 
tranquil,  but  not  lefs  necefl'ary  bufinefs,  and  the  yth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  178S,  was  fixed  for  the  day  on  which  a  regular  form  of 
government  was  to  be  eftablifhed  in  South  Wales : 

'  For  obvious  reafons,  all  poilible  £>lemnity  was  given  to  the  pro* 
ceedings  neceiTary  on  this  occafion.  On  a  fpace  previouily  cleared, 
the  whole  colony  was  aflembled  ;  the  military  drawn  up,  and  under 
arms ;  tlie  convicts  Rationed  apart ;  and  near  the  perfon  of  the  go* 
vernor,  thofe  who  were  to  hold  the  principal  oiBces  under  him.  Ihe 
royal  commUfion  was  then  re^  by  Mr.  D.  Collins,  the  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate.  By  this  inhrument  Airthur  Phillip  was  conftituted  and  ap^ 
pointed  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over  the  ter- 
riiory  called  New  South  Wales.  The  aft  of  parliament  eftabliihing 
the  courts  of  judicature  was  next  read;  and  latUy,  the  patents  un<* 
der  the  great  feal,  empowering  the  proper  perfons  to  convene  and 
hold  thoie  courts  whenever  the  exigency  ihoukl  require.  The  office 
of  Lieutenant  Governor  was  conferred  on  Major  Kofs,  of  the  marines, 
A  triple  difeharge  of  mufquetry  concluded  this  part  of  the  ceremony; 
after  which  Governor  Phillip  advanced,  and  addre/Iing  firft  the  pri¬ 
vate  foldiers,  thanked  them  for  their  fte&dy  good  conduft  on  every 
occafion ;  an  honour  which  was  repeated  to  them  in  the  next  general 
orders.  He  then  turned  to  the  convifts,  and  diiUnftly  explained  to 
them  the  nature  of  their  prefent  fituation.  The  greater  part,  he 
bade  them  recolleft,  had  already  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  jultice 
of  their  country ;  yet,  by  the  lenity  of  its  laws,  they  were  now  fo 
placed,  that,  by  induftry  and  good  behaviour,  they  might  in  time 
regain  the  advantages  and  ellimation  in  fociety  of  which  they  had 
deprived  themfclves.  They  not  only  had  every  encouragement  to 
snake  that  effort,  but  were  removed  almoft  entirely  from  every  tempt¬ 
ation  to  guilt.  There  w^s  little  in  this  infant  community  which  one 
man  could  plunder  from  another;  and  anv  diftioneft  attempts  in  fo 
fmall  a  fociety  woedd  almoft  infallibly  be  dimovered.  To  persons  de- 
tefted  in  fuch  crimes,  he  could  not  promife  any  mercy;  nor  indeed  to 
any  whp,  under  their  circumftances,  fliould  prefume  to  offend  againft 
the  peace  and  good  order  ef  the  fettlement.  What  mercy  could  do 
for  them  they  had  already  e.\perienced :  nor  could  any  good  be  now 
expefted  from  thofe  whom  neither  pad  warnings,  nor  the  peculiar!- 
ries  of  their  prefent  fituation,  coula  preferve  from  guilt.  Againft 
offenders,  therefore,  the  rigour  of  the  law  would  certainly  be  put  in 
force ;  while  they  whofe  behaviour  fliould  in  any  degree  promife  re- 
formaden,'  might  always  depend  upon  encouragement  fully  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  deferts.  He  pardcularly  noticed  the  illegal  intercourfc 
between  the  fexes  as  an  offence  which  encouraged  a  general  profligacy 
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cTmhners,  and  was  in  (everal  ways  injurious  to  fodety.  To  prevent 
thUf  ttrbngly  recommended  marriage,  and  promifed  every  kind 
of  countenance  and  affiftance  to  thofe  who,  by  entering  into  that  Hate, 
fhoold  manifeft  their  willingncfs  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  morality 
and  religion.  Governor  Phillip  concluded  his  addrefs  by  declaring 
}iii  earnetl  defire  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  all  who  were  under  hi» 
government,  and  to  render  the  fettlcment  of  New  South  Wal^s  ad'i 
vaatageous  and  honourable  to  his  country. 

♦  Ihis  fpecch,  which  was  received  with  univerfal  acclamations, 
terminated  the  ceremonial  peculiar  to  the  day.  Nor  was  h  altogether 
without  its  proper  cffcft ;  for  we  are  informed  that,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  enfuing  week,  fourteen  marriages  took  place  among  the  con* 
vids.  The  aflfembly  was  now  difperfed,  and  the  governor  proceeded 
to  review  the  troops  on  the  ground  cleared  for  a  parade ;  after  which, 
he  gave  a  dinner  to  the  officers ;  and  the  flrft  evening  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  concluded  propitioufly,  in  good  order  and  innocent  felU^ 
vity,  amidft  the  repetition  of  wiffies  for  its  profperity. 

*  A  riling  government  could  not  eafily  be  committed  to  belief 
hands.  Governor  Phillip  appears  to  have  every  requifite  to  cnfurc 
the  fttccefs  of  die  undertaking  intruded  to  him,  as  far  as  the  qualities 
of  one  man  can  enfure  it.  Intelligent,  aftive,  perfevering,  with  firm- 
nefs  to  make  his  authority  refpcAed,  and  mildnefs  to  render  it  pleaTr 
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tants  of  New  South  Wales  into  a  voluntary  Tubjeftion  ;  or  at  leaft  to 
ellablilh  with  them  a  ftrifh  amity  and  alliance.  Induced  alfo  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  humanity,  it  was  his  determination,  from  his  firfi  landing,  to 
treat  them  with  the  utmoft  kindnefe ;  and  he  was  firmly  refolved  that, 
whatever  differences  might  arife,  nothing  lefs  than  the  moll  ablblute 
ncceffity  Ihould  ever  compel  him  to  fire  upon  them.  In  this  reiblu- 
tion,  by  good  fortune,  and  by  his  own  great  addrefs,  he  has  happily- 
been  enabled  to  perfevere.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  his  intentions 
of  eftabliftiing  a  friendly  intercourfe  have  hitherto  been  fruftrated. 
M.  de  la  Peyroufe,  while  he  remained  in  Botany  Bay,  had  fome  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  inhabitants,  which  unfortunately  obliged  him  to  ufe  hU 
fire-arms  agrinft  them :  this  affair,  joined  to  the  ill  behaviour  of  fomc 
of  the  convifts,  who,  in  fpitc  of  all  prohibitions,  and  at  the  rifque 
of  all  confequences,  have  wandered  out  among  them,  has  produced 
a  fliynefs  on  their  parts  which  it  has  not  yvt  been  poffible  to  remove, 
though  the  propcrell  means  have  been  taken  to  regain  their  confir 
dcncc.  Their  diflike  to  the  Europeans  is  probably  increafed  by  dif- 
covering  that  they  intend  to  remain  among  them,  and  that  they  inter¬ 
fere  widi  them  in  fome  of  their  bell  fiihing-places,  which  doubtlefs 
are,  in  their  circumftances,  objefts  of  very  great  importance.  Some 
of  the  convifts  who  have  llraggled  into  the  woods  have  been  killed, 
and  others  dangeroufly  wounded,  by  the  natives;  but  there  is  great, 
rcafon  to  fuppofe  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  convifts  have  ufually  beea^ 
the  aggrelTors. 

‘  As  the  month  of  February  advanced  heavy  rains  began  to  fall,, 
which  pointed  out  the  necefliiy  of  procuring  ffielter  for  the  peoples 
as  foon  as  poflible.  To  have  expedited  this  work  in  the  degree  whic!  i 
was  defirable,  a  great  number  of  artificers  would  have  been  required  • 

But 
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But  this  adrantage  could  not  be  had.  Only  fucteen  carpenters  could 
be  hired  from  all  the  (hips ;  among  the  convi£U  no  more  than  twelve 
weire  of  this  profeffion^  and  of  them  fcveral  were  fick.  Thefe  therefore 
together  formed  but  a  fmall  party,  in  proportion  to  the  work  which 
was  to  be  done.  One  hundred  convids  were  added  as  labourers ;  but 
with  every  effort  it  was  found  impoffible  to  complete  either  the  bar. 
jacks  for  the  men,  or  the  huts  for  the  officers,  fo  foon  as  was  defired. 
Aa  late  as  the  middle  of  May  thefe  were  yet  unfiniftied,  as  well  as  the 
hofpitah  and  the  llorehoufe  for  thofe  provifions  which  were  not  landed 
at  firft.  The  governor  himfelf  at  that  time  was  iHll  lodged  in  his 
temporary  houk  of  canvas,  which  was  not  perfeAly  impervious  either 
to  wind  or  weather. 

*  On  the  14th  of  February,  1 788,  a  party  was  fent  out  in  the  Sup. 
ply  to  fettle  on  a  fmall  ifland  to  the  north- well  of  New  Zealand,  in 
latitude  zf  fouth,  and  longitude  168^  lo^  eaftfrom  London,  which 
was  difeovered  and  much  commended  by  Captain  Cook,  and  by  him 
named  Norfolk  Illand,  in  honour  of  the  noble  family  to  which  that 
title  belongs.  To  the  office  of  fuperintendant  and  commandant  of 
this  iiland,  and  the  fcttlement  to  be  made  upon  it.  Governor  Phillip 
appointed  Philip  Gidley  Kiiig,  fecond  lieutenant  of  his  majelly’s  ihip 
Sirius,  an  officer  much  effeemed  by  him  as  of  great  merit  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  highly  fpoken  of  in  his  letters  as  a  man  whofe  perfever* 
ance  in  that  or  any  other  fervice  might  fully  be  depended  on.  As  it 
was  known  that  there  were  no  inhabitants  on  Norfolk  Ifland,  there 
was  fent  with  Lieutenant  King  only  a  fmall  detachment,  conii^ng  of 
one  fubaltem  officer,  and  fix  marmes,  a  very  promifing  young  man 
who  was  a  midlhipman,  a  furgeon,  two  men  who  underftood  the  cul¬ 
tivation  and  dreifing  of  flax,  with  nine  men  and  fix  women  convifb. 
That  the  nature  of  this  fettlement  may  be  fully  underflood,  a  copy 
of  the  inflruflions  delivered  to  Mr.  King  at  his  departure  is  fubjoined 
XD  this  chapter.’ 

We  have  afterwards  a  very  flattering  account  of  Norfolk 
Ifland)  and  the  probable  advantages  likely  to  arife  from  the  feU 
dement  there,  particularly  in  the  article  of  flax. 

Wc  arc  forry  the  limits  of  our  work  will  not  admit  our  being 
more  particular  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  natives.  This  muff 
be  proportionably  more  interefting  as  the  refidence  of  Captain 
PhUlip  has  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  obfervations.  In  gene^ 
ral,  we  may  obferve  that  they  are  entirely  without  clothing; 
that  their  chief  food  is  fifh,  with  a  very  few  herbs,  which  they 
broil,  or  rather  flightly  fcorch ;  that  their  difpofitions  are  not 
(anguinary,  when  unprovoked ;  that  their  dwellings  are  only 
temporary  huts,  from  which  they  remove  according  as  feafon  or 
other  circumftances  tempt  them.  They  manufaflure  a  kind  of 
net  for  the  purpofe  of  fifhing,  which  appears  to  be  made  of  the 
flax  plant.  Their  canoes  are  well  conftrufted,  which,  with 
their  other  implements,  are  exailly  deferibed  by  Captain  Cook# 
They  burn  and  afterwards  bury  their  dead, 

■  •  '  All 
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All  the  induftry  and  attention  of  Governor  Phillip  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  exerted  in  vain  towards  procuring  an  intercourie 
with  them.  At  their  different  meetings  the  moft  friendly  ci¬ 
vilities  have  paffed  on  each  Ade ;  but  the  natives  have  always 
been  the  firft  to  part.  Though  entirely  naked,  they  feem  very 
fufceptible  of  cold ;  and,  when  this  is  attended  with  rain,  appear 
ihivering  and  diftrelTed.  It  is  therefore  propofed  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  with  clothing,  which,  under  fuch  circumftances,  can¬ 
not  but  be  a  dcflrable  prefent,  and  may  induce  them  the  more 
readily  to  mix  with  the  colonifts.  It  is  remarked  too,  that  their 
manner  of  kindling  fire  muft  probably  be  difficult  and  flow,  as 
they  are  never  feen  without  it,  even  in  their  canoes.  Might  it 
not  add  much  to  their  conveniencies  if  they  were  taught  tiw  itfe 
of  the  tinder-box,  and  a  few  of  thefe  valuable  domenic  utenfils 
£flributed  among  them  ?  This  might  be  a  means  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  them  to  the  lofs  of  fome  of  their  fifhing.places,  and  im- 
prefs  them  with  a  fenfe  of  our  good  difpofition  towards  them. 

The  behaviour  of  the  convi<Sls  has  been,  on  the  whole,  more 
hivourable  than  could  be  expelled ;  a  few,  either  from  original 
difpofiUon  or  long  habits,  feem  unwilling  to  relinquifh  their  for¬ 
mer  profeffion ;  and  fome  of  the  more  hardened  it  has  been  found 
neceffary  to  make  an  example  of. 

This  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  return  of  two  of  the 
(hips  by  the  way  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  We  fhall  not  dwell  on  the 
melancholy  fituation  of  the  crews  failing  in  almoll  unknown 
iea^  without  a  furgeon,  and  without  the  neceflary  antidotes 
againft  the  feurvy.  It  is  enough  to  fay,  in  general,  that  fuch 
was  the  ficknefs  and  mortality  among  them,  that,  after  finking 
one  velTel,  it  was  difficult  to  find_hands.fufficient  to  navigate 
the  other  into  the  harbour  of  Batavia,  which  probably  would 
not  have  been  accomplilhed  at  laft  but  for  the  affillance  of  the 
Dutch. 

Two  other  veflels  left  Port  Jackfon  to  return  by  the  fouthern 
pafl^e.  Nothing  particular  occurred  to  thefe  but  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Watts,  in  the  Lady  Penrhyn  tranfport,  touched  at  Ota- 
heite,  where  he  was  received  with  the  welcome  hofpitality  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  natives  of  thofe  iflands.  But  the  moft  intereftihg 
particular  is,  that,  at  their  firft  interview  with  Otoo  they  were 
introduced  to  him  accompanied  by  a  man  who  carried  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Captain  Cook,  as  frefli  as  when  painted  in  1/77' by 
Webber  j  without  which  it  appears  the  chief'  never  went  any 
where.  The  particulars  of  the  interefting  circu'mftaiKes  that 
gave  rife  to  this  incident  are  related  at  large  in  Captain  Cook*^s 
Voyages. 

The  natural  produ£Iions  of  South  Wales,  as  far  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  explored,  are  deferibed,  and  plates  given  of  the 

animals. 
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animals^  Of  thcfc  it  is  impoffible  to  give  any  abftraft  that 
would  be  interefting  to  manv  of  our  readers.  On  the  whole, 
the  compiler  may  be  faid  to  have  made  the  moft  of  the  materials 
before  him  ;  and  if  the  work  is  lefs  replete  with  matter  than  its 
bulk  Teems  to  promife^  we  muft  impute  it  to  the  unfettled  (late 
of  things  when  the  difpatches  were  fent  off,  and  the  little  no¬ 
velty  tliat  could  be  expedled  from  the  account  of  a  country  that 
had  been  before  vifited  by  Captain  Cook.  . 


»Art.  VIII.  a  Central  Htjiory  of  Quadrupeds.  The  Figures 
engraved  on  IVood  by  T.  Bewick.  8vo.  9s.  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne:  printed  by  and  for  S.  Hodgfon,  R.  Beilby,  and 
T.  Bewick;  and  fold  by  G*  G.  J.  and  J.  Robinfon,  and 
C.  Dil]y>  London.  1790.  , 

/^NE  of  die  moft  exalted  pleafures  which  a  rational  mind  can 
enjoy  is  to  contemplate  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  to 
furvey,  with  a  philofophic  eye,  thofc  numberlefs  beings  with 
which  it  hath  plcafed  the  Deity  to  people  the  earth.  The  ftudy 
of  natural  hiftory,  therefore,  which  tends  to  infpire  us  with  the 
fublimeft  ideas  of  the  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs,  of  that  be¬ 
neficent  Being  *has,  in  all  ages,  been  cultivated  by  the  wifeft 
and  the  moft  enlightened  of  mankind.  Ariftotle  and  Pliny, 
among  the  ancients,  beftowed  great  attention  on  this  ufeful 
branch  of  knowledge but  though  their  works  contain  fomc 
valuable  and  interefting  information,  they  are  interfperfed  with 
fo  many  fables,  ridiculous  tales,  and  popular  reports,  fupported 
by  no  evidence  or  authority,  as  mutt  be  highly  difgufting  to 
every  reader  of  fenfe.  The  moderns,  however,  have  long  lince 
exploded  thefe  abfurdities,  and  by  more  accurate  refearches,  and 
minuter  obfervation,  have  made  very  great  and  important  im¬ 
provements  in  the  hiftory  of  animals.  Linnaeus,  Button,  and 
rennant,  have,  in  this  refpe<ft,  been  of  very  great  fervice ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  anonymous  author  of  the  volume  now  before 
us  has  profited  confiderably  by  their  labours.  ^  In  difpofing  the 

•  order  of  his  work  he  did  not  think  it  neceffary,^  he  tells  us, 
^  to  confine  himfelf  ftridUy  within  the  rules  preferibed  by  fyfte- 

•  matic  writers  on  this  part  of  natural  hiftory,  as  it  was  not  fo 
<  much  the  objed  of  his  plan  to  lay  down  a  methodical  arrangc- 

•  ment  of  the  various  tribes  of  four-footed  animals,  as  to  give  a 

•  clear  and  concife  account  of  the  nature,  habits,  and  difpofition, 

•  of  each,  accompanied  with  more  accurate  reprefentations  than 

•  hr.ve  hitherto  appeared  in  any  publication  of  this  kind.  His 

•  dUregard  to  fyftcm  has  not,  however^  prevented  him  from.at- 
f  tending  to  the  great  divillon  of  quadrupeds,  fo  obvioufly 

^  marked 
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^  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  fo  clearly  dlllinguIQiedy 

*  that  the  moft  carelefs  obferver  cannot  avoid  being  forcibly 
<  ftruck  with  an  agreement  of  parts  in  the  outward  appearance 

•  of  the  different  individuals  of  which  each  confifts/ 

In  his  account  of  the  animals  with  which  our  own  country  is 
abundantly  ftored,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  be  very  par¬ 
ticular;  and,  in  treating  of  them,  he  has  noticed  the  improve-  ' 
ments  which  an  enlarged  fyftem  of  agriculture,  fupported  by  a 
noble  fpirit  of  generous  emulation,  has  introduced  into  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  This  will  fully  appear  by  his  obfervations  on 
the  different  breeds  of  (heep,  and  particularly  of  the  Leiceflcr- 
(hire  breed,  a  ram  of  which,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Young  in  his 
Eaftern  Tour,  at  three  years  old  meafured  five  feet  ten  inches 
in  girt,  two  feet  five  inches  in  height,  one  foot  eleven  inches 
and  an  half  over  his  fhoulders;,  one  foot  ten  inches  and  an  half 
over  his  ribs,  and  one  foot  nine  inches  and  an  half  over  the 
hips.  This  breed  is  now  become  fo  eminent,  that  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  in  the  year  1788,  let  out  rams,  for  one  feafon  only,  for 
from  fifty  to  as  high  as  four  hundred  guineas  each. 

As  the  following  account  of  the  wild  cattle  of  this  country^ 
a  fpecies  formerly  very  common,  but  now  almoft  extindl,  may 
be  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  fliall  extrad  it  entire,  as  a 
fpccimen.of  the  work : 

‘  Numerous  herds  of  them  were  kept  In  fcveral  parks  in  England 
and  Scotland,  but  have  been  dellroyed  by  various  means ;  and  the 
only  breed  now  remaining  in  the  kingdom  is  in  the  park  at  Chilling* 
hara-Callle  in  Northumberland 

‘  The  principal  external  appearances  which  diftinguifh  this  breed 
of  cattle  from  all  others  are  the  following :  Thcfr  colour  is  invariably 
white;  muzzles  black;  the  whole  of  the  infide'of  the  ear,  and  about 
one  third  of  the  outfide,  from  the  tip  downwards,  red  J ;  horns  white, 
with  black  tips,  very  fine,  and  bent  upwards :  fome  of  the  bulls  hi/ve 
a  thin  upright  mane,  about  an  inch  and  an  half  or  two  inches 
long. 

•  At  the  firft  appearance  of  any  perfon,  they  fet  off  in  full  gallop, 
and,  at  the  difiance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  make  a  wheel 
round,  and  come  boldly  up  again,  toiling  their  heads  in  a  menacing 


*  In  the  addenda  the  author  correOs  this  mifiake,  and  tells  ut 
that  they  arc  very  numerous  at  Wollaton,  in  Nottingham  (hire,  the 
feat  of  Lord  Middleton.  There  are  fome  of  them  alio,  he  fays,  at 
Gilburne  in  Craven,  Yorkihire,  at  Lime-Hall  in  Chefiiirc,  and  at 
Chartley  in  Stafibrdihire,  the  feat  of  Earl  Ferrers. 

t  Abiwt  twenty  years  iince  there  were  a  few  with  block  ears ;  but 
the  prefent  park-keeper  defiroyed  them ;  iince  which  period  there 
has  not  been  one  with  black  ears. 
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manner;  on  a  fudden  they  make  a  full  Aop  at  the  diftance  of  fortf 
or  fifty  yards,  looking  wiklly  at  the  objcft  of  their  furprife ;  but 
upon,  the  leaft  motion  being  made,  they  all  again  turn  round,  and 
fly  ofiF  with  equal  fpeed,  but  not  to  the  fame  diftance,  forming  % 
Iborter  circle,  and  again  returning  with  a  bolder  and  more  threaten, 
ing  afpeA  than  before,  they  approach  much  nearer,  probably  within 
thirty  yauds,  when  they  make  another  Hand,  and  again  fly  off :  this 
they  do  fercral  times,  (hortcning  their  diftance,  and  advancing  nearer, 
till  they  come  within  ten  yards,  when  moft  people  tliink  it  prudent  to 
leave  them,  not  choofing  to  provoke  them  further ;  for  there  is  little 
doubt  but  in  two  or  three  turns  they  would  make  an  attack. 

•  The  mode  of  killing  them  was  perhaps  the  only  modern  remains 
of  the  erandeur  of  ancient  hunting.  On  notice  beinc;  given  that  a 
wild  buu  would  be  killed  on  a  certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  came  mounted,  and  armed  with  guns,  &c.  fometimes 
to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  horfe,  and  four  or  five  hundred  foot, 
who  fiood  upon  walls,  or  got  into  trees,  while  the  horfemen  rode  off 
the  bull  from  the  reft  of  the  herd,  until  he  flood  at  bay,  when  a 
mtrkfman  difmounted  and  (hot.  At  fome  of  thefe  huntings  twenty 
or  thirty  ihots  have  been  fired  before  he  was  fubdued.  On  fuch  oc- 
cafions  the  bleeding  victim  grew  defperatcly  furious;  from  the  fmart- 
ing  of  his  wounds,  and  the  (houts  of  favage  joy  that  were  echoing 
from  every  fide :  but,  from  the  number  of  accidents  that  happened, 
this  dangerous  mode  has  been  little  praflifed  of  late  years,  the  park- 
keeper  alone  generally  (hooting  them  with  a  rifled  gun,  at  one  (hot. 
IVhen  the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their  calves  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  fome  fequeftered  fituation,  and  go  and  fuckle  them  two  or  three 
times  a-day.  If  any  perfon  come  near  the  calves;  they  clap  their 
heads  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  lie  like  a  hare  in  form,  to  hide  them- 
felves*  This  is  a  proof  of  their  native  wildnefs,  and  is  corroborated 
by  the  following  circumftance  that  happened  to  the  writer  of  this 
narrative,  who  found  a  hidden  calf  two  days  old,  very  lean,  and  very 
weak :  on  flroking  its  head  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or  three  times 
like  an  old  bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  ftepped  back  a  few  fte^s,  and 
bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  its  force ;  it  then  began  to  paw  again,  bel¬ 
lowed,  ftepped  back,  and  bolted  as  before ;  but  knowing  its  inten¬ 
tion,  and  ftepping  afide,  it  milTed  him,  fell,  and  was  fo  very  weak 
that  it  could  not  rife,  though  it  made  feveral  efforts ;  but  it  had  done 
enough ;  the  whole  herd  were  alarmed,  and,  coming  to  its  refeue, 
obliged  him  to  retire ;  for  the  dams  will  allow  no  perfon  to  touch 
their  calves  without  attacking  them  with  impetuous  ferocity.  . 

•  When  any  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  grown  weak  and 
feeble  through  age  or  ficknefs,  the  reft  of  the  herd  fet  upon  it,  and 
gore  it  to  death. 

«  The  weight  of  the  oxen  is  generally  from  forty  or  fifty  ftone  the 
four  quarters ;  jhe  cows  about  thirty.  I'he  beef  is  finely  marbled, 
and  of  excellent  flavour. 

•  Thofe  at  Burton-Conflable,  in  the  county  of  York,  were  all  dc- 
ftroyed  by  a  diftemper  a  few  years  fincc.  They  varied  (lightly  from 
thole  at  Chillingham,  having  black  ears  and  muzzles,  and  the  tips 


•f  theirtails  of  the  fame  colour ;  they  were  alfo  much  larger,  many 
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of  them  weighing  fixty  ftone,  probably  owing  to  the  richnefs  of  the 
pa^rage  in  Holdernelsi  but  generally  attributed  to  the  difference  of 
kind  between  thofe  with  blacic  and  with  red  ears,  the  former  of 
which  they  ftudioufly  endeavoured  to  prefefve.  The  breed  which  was 
at  Drumlanrig,  in  Scotland,  bad  alfo  black  ears;* 

This  work  has  one  merit  which  is  not  always  to  be  found 
in  books  of  natural  hiftory ;  the  deferiptidns  are  neat  and  con- 
cife,  without  being  defedlive  \  and  the  author  occafionally  en¬ 
livens  them  with  mort  anecdotes,  which  tend  to  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  habits  and  difpoiition  of  certain  animus ;  one,  rc- 
fpeding  the  extraordinary  fagacity  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  we 
cannot  help  relating^  as  it  difplays,  in  a  ftriking  manner,  the 
ilrong  attachment  of  that  fpecies  to  their  mafters : 

*  During  the  fevere  fiorm,  in  the  winter  of  1789,  a  (hip  belonging 
to  Newcaftlb  was  loft  near  Yarmouth,  and  a  Newfoundland  dog  alone 
efuped  to  the  (hore,  bringing  in  his  mouth  the  captain’s  pocket- 
book  ;  he  landed  amidft  a  number  of  people  that  were  affembled^  fe- 
vcral  of  whom  in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  it  from  him.  The  fuga¬ 
cious  animal,  as  if  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  the  charge,  which 
in  all  probability  was  delivered  to  him  by  his  perifhing  mafter,  at 
length  leaped  fawningly  againft  the  breaft  of  a  man,  who  had  at- 
traded  his  notice  among  the  crowd,  and  delivered  the  book  to  him. 
The  dog  immediately  returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  landed, 
and  watched  with  great  attention  for  every  thing  that  came  from  the 
wrecked  veflel,  feizing  them,' and  endeavouring  to  bring  them  to 
land.* 

Upon  the  whole,  this  work  is  well  executed,  and  we  confider 
it  as  one  of  the  beft  (hort  treatifes  on  the  fubjeft  we  remember 
to  have  feen*  We  can,  therefore,  with  pleafure  recommend  it 
to  tbe  notice  of  the  public,  and  particularly  of  young  people, 
who  may  wifli  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  this  ufeful 
and  entertaining  part  of  natural  hiftory,  efpecially  as  it  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  beautiful  wooden  cuts,  fuperior,  in  our  opinion, 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  given  in  any  publication. 


Art.  IX.  EJfap  on  FraStures  and  Luxations.  By  John  Aitken^ 
Illujirated  with  Eleven  Plates.  8vo.  4s.  boards. 
Murray.  London,  1790. 

^  E  cannot  but  enter  with  regret  upon  the  examination  of 
I  this  work,  which  had  fcarcely  come  into  our  hands  be- 
we  were  informed  that  the  ingenious  author  was  no  more, 
had,  at  an  early  period,  difeovered  talents  for  literary  pur- 
and  he  continued,  to  the  clofe  of  a  fhort  but  a(^ive  life, 

REV.  VOL.  X VI.  OCT.  1790.  ^ 
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tS  employ  himfclf  in  the  improvement  of  his  profefljoh.  The 
tffay  on  Fnwftures  .was  pubiilHed  feveral  years  ago;  "and  though 
fo  well  received  that  the  edition  was  foon  fold  off,  yet  the  au* 
thorns  numerous  engagements  did  not  afford  him  leifure  to  rc. 
publilh  it  fobner,  with  the  improvements  which  rcflcclion  and 
farther  experience  had  fuggefted. 

In  this  efiay  Dr.  Aiikcn,  after  delivering  a  philological  ac¬ 
count  of  tlie  bones,  proceeds  to  deferibe  the  lymptoms,  and 


draw  the  prognofis,  of  fra^ures  ;  elucidating,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  nature  and  formation  of  callus.  Authors,  he  obferves,  are 
much  divided  about' the  fource  whence  the  callus  flows ;  M.  de 
Hamel  contends  that  it  is  furniflicd  folcly  by  the  periofteum ;  but 
Dr.  Aitkcn,  with  more  probability,  favours  the  opinion  of  Haller 
and  Camper,  that  it  is  only  effuled  from  the  fubflance  of  the 
fradlurcd  bones.  The  latter,  indeed,  fpeaks  of  a  double  callus; 
one  part  external,  formed  between  the  periofteuni'  and  the  la- 
minated  furfacc ;  and  another  internal,  derived  from  an  elonga. 
tioh  of  the  laminae.  The  young  callus,  however,  our  author 
obferves,  never  affumes  the  oflTeous  nature  till  it  has  been  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  oflific  veffels,  (hooting  from  the  neighbouring 
parts,  which  unqueftionably  had  effufed  it,  ini  the  (ame  manner 
as  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  veffels  of  the  fofter  parts  forms 
‘and  pours  out  pus.  '  ' 

The  author  deferibes  the  treatment  of  frafturcs  under  the  dif¬ 
ferent  heads  of  extenfion,  coaptation,  *  and  retention,  each  of 
which  he  confiders  with  pcrfpicuity  and  precifion.  In  treating 
of  extenflon  Dr.  Aitken  obferves,  that  a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  I 
mufcles  very  much  facilitates  the  reduAion  of  the  fragments; 
that  pofture  of  the  limb,  therefore,  in  which  the  greateft  number 
of  mufcles  are  relaxed,  is  here  to  be  carefully  confulted ;  eipe- 
cially  if  the  patient  is  mufcular,  and  the  fra^ure  oblique,  be- 
caufe  it  equally  favours  retention.  If  the  fradure  is  afeertained 
to  be  of  the  tranfvcrfe  kind,  he  thinks  there  is  no  reafon,  of  any 
force,  why  the  relaxed  Hate  of  the  mufcles  (hould  be  much  re¬ 
garded  ;  on  the  contrary,  perhaps  their  being  conftantly  on  ttie 
ItretcH,  by  firmly  oppofing  the  ends  of  the  fragments  to  m 
another,  may  contribute  not  a  little  to  retefition. 

Dr.  Aitken  examines,  with  great  candour  and  judgment,  ti* 
fcvcral  contrivances  for  accomplifhing  retention  of  the  fracture? 
thigh-bone,  and,  (hewing  them  to  be  inadequate,  inconveniern 
or  unfafe,  he  modcftly  proceeds  to  deferibe  other  machines 
performing  this  important  purpofe ;  exprclfing  a  hope  that 
ingenious  brethren  will  farther  improve  and  confirm  the# 
Prom  this  part  of  the  effay  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers 
ibort  extract: 
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^  it  hai  already  been  obferved,  that  a  proper  and  neceiTary  refift- 
ince  to  the  conftant  contraftile  nifus  of  the  femoral  mufclcs,  now 
that  the  bone  is  fraftured,  can  only  be  fupplied  by  alTuming  two 
fixed  points,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  iraAured  part ; 
which  are  to  be  maintained  at  the  fame  dillance  they  held  naturally, 
or  immediately  ^fter  extenfion  and  coaptation  were  duly  accom- 
pliihed. 

*  The  pelvisjofFers  Itfelf  as  the  thoft  proper  part  on. which  to  aflume 
the  fuperior  fixed  point;  becaufe  here  the  circulation  and  internal 
organs  arc  proteded  from  any  preflurc  that  may  be  confequent  upon 
doing  fo.  Its  fituation  alfo,  as  being  above  the  neck  of  the  thigh-* 
bone,  is  an  additional  recommendation.  The  lower  part  of  the  thigh, 
or  ordinary  gartering  place,  for  reafons  already  alledged,  is  to  be 
chofen  for  the  inferior  one.*  About  each  of  thefe  a  belt  or  circular  is 
applied. 

*  The  circular  which  embraces  the  pelvis  occupies  the  fame  place 
where  the  top-band  of  the  breeches  in  men  is  fixed,  and  with  much 
the  fame  ftridnefs,  and  refembles  it  pretty  much  in  (hape  ;  the  other 
circular  applies  above  the  knee,  with  about  the  fame  tight nefs  which 
the  garters  commonly  have.  Thefe  conilitute  the  two  fixed  points, 
and  are  the  bafis  of  the  refiftance  to  the  mufcular  contradlion  which 
we  mean  to  produce ;  their  particular  flrudure  and  application  ihall 
be  taught  hereafter. 

*  Graduating  ftecl  fpHnts,  three  or  more  in  number,  conneft  thefe 
circulars  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  intercepted  portion  of  the  thigh 
an  be  kept  more  or  lefs  extended  at  pleafure,  with  abundant  lleadi-^ 
nefs  and  lafety ;  and  that  even  in  fpite  of  the  motion  which  may  be 
occafioned  by  convulfive  (lartings,  coughing,  retching  to  vomit,  &c. 
fcr  any  length  of  time,  and  with  equal  facility  and  fuccefs,  whether* 
to  obtain  the  relaxed  ftate  of  the  mufcles,  the  patient  lie  on  his  fide 
or  bacit;  and,  which  is  of  the  lad  importance,  this  mode  of  drefling 
a  broken  thigh-bone  caufes  as  little  pain  or  uneaiinefs,  as  well  when 
applying  as  afterwards,  as  any  other  apparatus  whatever  that  is 
likely  to  be  produdive  of  the  fmalled  advantage.  While  all  this  is 
accomplilhed,  the  circulation  is  in  no  degree  obfirudted ;  as  any  one^ 
ever  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned,  muft 
know. 

*  Previouily  to  any  further  explanation  of  what  I  am  inclined  to 
regard  as  peculiar  advantages  refulting  from  the  ufe  of  this  machine 
for  retaining  the  fradtured  thigh-bone,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  fuch  a  particular  defer! ption  of  its  parts,  and  mode  of  applica¬ 
tion,  as  may  enable  fuch  as  choofe  properly  to  conllrudt  and 
apply  it. 

‘  The  largeft  circular,  or  that  which  furrounds  the  pelvis  aaa 
(Plate  I.  Fig.  i  ),  confills  of  a  piece  of  thickilh  faddle-leather ;  its 
breadth,  when  intended  for  an  adult,  may  be  from  three  to  four 
inches ;  in  one  end  of  it  are  three  or  four  duds,  which  have  as  many 
jcorrcfponding  holes  in  the  other  end,  by  which  it  is  buttoned  or 
faftened  round  the  body.  Thefe  holes  are  continued  backward,  one 
another,  at  (mail  didances.  By  this  fimple  artifice  its  circle  cm 
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be  augmentrd  or  diminilhed*  fo  as  to  accommodate  itfelf  to'  pelvei 

diftcrcnt  fizcs,  or  with  different  degrees  of  ftriftnefs  to  the  fanit 
.p(  Ivis'. 

‘  This  leather  circular,  all  except  its  perforated  part,  and  about  a 
qt  arter  of  an  inch  on  each  edge,  is  covered  on  the  infide  with  a 
flexible  thin  iron*platc,  fuch  as  is  fometimes  ufed  by  tin-plate- 
workers.  It  has  two  obfeure  joints  in  that  part  which  anfwers  to 
the  back ;  thefe  allow  it  to  open  and  receive  the  body  with  the  greateil 
cafe. 

*.  Over  this  iron-plate  the  circular  is  lined  with  the  fofteft 
buff  or  fhamoy  leather  ;  between  which  and  the  plate  a  thin  layer  of 
hair  or  wool  is  interpofed.  The  lining  ought  to  projeft  on  both  fides 
over  the  leather  half  an  inch,  or  more,  to  prevent  it  in  any  degree 
from  prefling  on  the  Ikin.  7'he  lining  is  ftitched  ^1  round  to  the 
edges  of  the  leather,  to  which  the  iron -plate  does  not  extend. 

'  *  It  is  moft  convenient  to  throw  the  opening  of  this  circular  to  one 

fide  of  the  os  pubis.  After  it  is  applied,  to  prevent  it  from  moving 
upwards  (which  the  (hape  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  preflure  made  from 
below,  hinder  from  happening  downwards),  two  thick  fluffed  ftraps 
BB,  fixed  to  its  back  part,  pafs  between  the  thighs  from  behind,  to 
tie,  by  means  of  their  forked  eiids,  to  itj  fore-part.  As  almoft  the 
whole  refiflance  to  thc'fhorteningof  the  thigh  falls  ultimately  on  thefc 
flraps,  it  is  of  confequence  that  they  be  thick  and  well  made  :  if  they 
fhould,  notwithflanding,  at  anytime  be  found  to  fit  uneafily,  a  foft- 
folded  cloth,  of  the  like,  can  be  put  betwixt  them  and  the  fkin.’ 

.  For  the  defer Iption  of  this  ufeful  machine,  fo  accurately  deli¬ 
neated  by  our  author,  and  illuflrated  with  a. plate,  we  mufl  re¬ 
fer  our  readers  to  the  volume;  only  obferving,  that  the  whole 
circular  is  conftruded  on  the  fame  principle,  applied  and  fecured 
to  the  fame  places,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  common 
fpring  rupture-bandage.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
is,  that  the  circukr  is  much  broader  and  thinner,  and  tied  down 
to  the  pelvis  by  two  thick  ftraps  in  place  of  one,  that  it  might 
lefs  incommode  the  patient  while  lying  on  his  back,  and  thf 
better  divide  and  rcfift  the  preflbre  from  below,  befides  afting  as 
a  fixed  point,  without  proving  irkfome.  It  applies  equally  well, 
whether  the  body  is  naked  or  covered  with  fliirt,  .waiftcoat, 
breeches,  &c.  T'he  author  informs  us  that  the  firft  idea  of  it 
W'as  fujgcfled  by  obferving  with,  what  eafe  and  immoveable 
firmnefs  a  fpring  rupture-bandage  was  wore,  during  great  exer- 
cife,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time,  by  a  young  man  whom  b: 
had  under  his  care  for  a  hernia  inteftinalis. 

In  frailurcs  of  the  leg-bone,  likewife,  Dr.  Aitken,  induced 
both  by  experience  and  probability,  propofes  a  machine  con- 
Ifruded  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  one  recommended  for 
the'^thigh;  and  it  certainly  bids  fair  to  efFe£f*  retention  of  Ac 
fra<^ured  leg-benes  with  the  greateft  polTible  eafe  and  fafet)', 
wherever  the  expedient  is  practicable,  Li  this  machine  the 
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graduating  fplmts,  made  rather  longer  than  the  leg  from  the 
knee  downwards,  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  aj:e  o6nne(Sied, 
at  their  lower  extremities,  by  means  of  flat-heated  vertible  ftuds 
or  pins,  to  the  foie  of  a  Ihoe  laced  before,  otherwife  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  form ;  or  with  the  quarter-heel  protrafted  in  the  form 
of  a  half-boot,  the  better  to  embrace  and  lace  round  the  ancle 
and  inferior  part  of  the  leg.  The  other  extremities  of  the 
fplints  are  fixed  in  the  fcrew-plates  of  a  circular,  exactly  fimilar 
to  the  inferior  circular  of  the  thigh-machine  before  mentioned, 
applied  below  the  knee. 

It  muft  be  no  fmall  recommendation  to  both  the  machines 
abovementioned,  that  they  will  greatly  facilitate  the  conveyance 
of  people  who  have  fradhires  of  the  thighs  or  legs.  Our  author 
obferves,  that  both  may  be  applied  without  ftripping  the  patient; 
and,  when  properly  applied,  very  perfedlly  fecure  the  parts 
againft  the  fmallcft  degree  of  alteration,  even  from  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  carriage.  This  circumftance  cannot  fail  of  rendering 
them  particularly  ufeful  on  fhip-board,  when  it  is  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  convey  fraitured  patients  from  one  (hip  to  another,  or 
to  holpitals  a-lhore. 

This  ingenious  author  has  likewife  made  an  improvement  in 
the  late  Profeflbr  Monro’s  apparatus  for  a  fra£fure  of  the  Tendo 
Achillis ;  but  we  muft  leave  the  account  of  this  alfo  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  defeription,  and  the  plates. 

Dr.  Aitken  afterwards  treats  of  the  fraftuyed  patella.  It  is 
well  known  to  furgeons  that  the  cure  of  the  tranfverfe  frailure 
of  this  bone  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  In  fuch  a  fituation, 
however,  our  author  obferves  that  the  retention  of  the  divided* 
parts  may  be  happily  accomplifhed  by  the  circular  of  the  leg- 
machine,  and  the  inferior  one  of  the  thigh-machine,  connedled 
laterally  together  by  the  jointed  graduating  fplints. 

Our  author  informs  us  that,  in  the  fradtured  clavicle,  the  beft 
method  he  knows,  and  he  has  often  experienced  its  good  efFe(SI, 
is  to  apply  a  long  roller,  in  the  form  of  the  figure  of  8,  behind, 
between  the  flioulders,  fo  as  to  approximate  the  bafes  of  the' 
fcapulae  more  than  ufuaJ  to  one  another.  Bv  this  means  the  re- 
quifite  degree  of  extenfion  is  produced  and  fupported.  Full  re¬ 
tention  is  then  obtained,  by  placing  comprefles  over  the  place 
of  the  frafture,  fo  as,  in  the  author’s  own  expreflion,  to  equalize 
it,  that  it  may  receive 'the  retentive  preflure  of  the  fpica  fcapu* 
laris,  fo  applied  as  entirely  to  cover  the  feat  of  the  fraclure. 

Our  author  is  no  lefs  practical  and  inftruitive  on  the  fubjedl 
of  luxations  than  on  that  of  fractured  bones  ;  but  we  muft  now 
draw  our  account  of  thefe  chirurgical  eflays  to  a  conclulion. 

^  We  {hall  only  obferve,  in  general,  of  the  whole  work,  that  the 
'inodes  of  cure  recominended  by  Dr.  Aitken  appear  to  be  equally 
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(impte  and,  efficient ;  and  that  he  has  illuftratcd  them  not  only 
by  plates,'  but  verbal  deferiptions,  diftinguiflicd  by  great  per^ 
fpicuity.  Thefc  effays  derive  additional  •value  from  the  mclan- 
cho'y  fonfidcration  tnat  they  form  the  laft  work  which,  fo  far 
as  we  kni>w^  will  ever  be  publifhed  under  the  name  of  this  in. 
genious  author,  who  lived  an  ornament  to  his  profeffion,  anc) 
has  died  uniyerfally  regretted  by  every  friend  of  literature  and 
fciencc. 

Art.  X.  The  Life  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  By  George  Chalmers^ 

3vq.  3$.  fewed*  Stockdole.  London,  1790. 

« 

TT  is  the  fate  of  many  eminent  perfonages  that  the  knowledge 
^  of  their  origin  has  become  obfeure,  either  from  the  general 
inattention  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  or  the  dekdts  of 
traditional  information ;  but  more  than  common  obfeurity  feems, 
from  the  b^inning,  to  have  veiled  the  extraiftion  of  the  celebrated 
Daniel  DeFoe.  Though  the  author  of  feveral  highly.popular  pro. 
dudlions,  and  though  his  death  may  be  remembered  by  many  per-, 
fons  yet  living,  fo  imperfeft  are  the  accounts  concerning  him,  that 
he  has  hitherto  been  univerfally  reputed  a  foreigner.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  induftrious  refearches  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  that 
he  was  a£fu^ly  bom  in  London,  about  the  year  1663,  and 
was  the  fon  of  James  Foe,  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate,  citizen  and  butcher.  It  is  probable  that  the  addition  of 
De  to  his  name  has  given  rife  to  the  opinion  of  his  being  a  fo- 
reigner.  It  is  fuppofed,  with  great  probability,  that  his  family 
were  Diflenters,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  his  baptifm  in  tae 
parifh  books,  and  as  he  wsu>  educated  at  a  difipnting  academy  at 
Newington.  f- 

The  author  of  thefe  biographical  memoirs  emphatically  ob-r 
ferves  that  De  Foe  was  born  a  writer.  Befo^'e  he  had  attained 
his  twenty-firft  year  he  publifhed,  in  1683, *, a  pamphlet  againft 
a  very  prevailing  fentiment  in  favour  of  the  Turks,  as  oppofed 
to  the  Auftrians  y  thinking,  as  he  avows  in  his  riper  age,  that  it 
was  better  the  popifh  houfe  of  Auftria  fhould  ruin  the  pro- 
teftants  in  Hungary,  tl^  that  the  infidel  Houfe  of  Ottoman 
fhould  ruin  both  proteftants  and  papUU  by  pverr running  Ger« 
m-^ny. 

De  Foe  was  admitted  a  liveryman  of  London  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1687-8;  when,  being  allowed  his  freedom  by  birth, 
he  vas  received  a  member  of  that  corporation.  While  he  dif- 
playcd  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  Revolution  by  his  pen,  he  is 
faid  to  have  adled  as'a'hoficr  in  Freenisui’s-Yard,  CornhiHj 
^  but,'  fays  our  author, 
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<  The  boiler  and  the  poet  are  very  irreconcilcible  charaders.  With 
the  uAial  imi^udence  of  fuperior  genius,  he  was  carried  by  his  vi« . 
vacity  into  companies  who  were  gratified  by  his  wit.  He  fpent  thoTc 
hours  with  a  fmall  (bctety  for  the  cultivation  of  polite  learning,  which 
he  ought  to  hare  employed  in  the  calculations  of  the  count! ng^houfe ; 
and  being  obli^d  to  abfomd' from  his  creditors  in  1692,  he  naturally 
attributed ‘thole  misfortunes' to  the  war,  which  were  probably  owine 
to  his  own  mifcondudl.  Ah  angry  creditor  took  out  a’commifiion  ^ 
baakruptcy,  which  was  foon  fuperfcded  on  the  petition  of  thofc  to 
whom  he  was  moft  indebted,  who  accepted  a.  compofition  on  his 
lingic  bond.  This  he  pundtually  paid  by  the  efforts  of  unwearied  di¬ 
ligence.  But  fomc  of  thofc'  creditors,  who  had  been  thus  fatisfied, . 
falling  afterwards  into  diftrefs  themfclves,  Dc  Foe  voluntarily  paid 
them  their  whole  claims;  bei?ig  then  in  riling  circumftances  from 
King  William^s  favour.  This  is  fuch  an  example  of  honefty  as  it 
would  be  unjuft  to  De  Foe  and  to  the  world  to  conceal.’ 

In  a  projeiling  age^  as  De  Foe  denominates  King  William’s 
reign,  it  appears  that  he  was  himfelf  a  projcdlor:  He  wrote' 
many  (beets  about  the  coin ;  he  propofed  a  regifter  for  feamen, 
long  before  the  a6t  of  parliament  was  thought  of;  he  pro- 
je£lcd  county  banks  and  fadlories  for  goods ;  he  fuggefted  a  pro- 
pofal  for  a  commiflion  of  inquiries  into  bankrupts  eftates  ;  ^ and 
he  contrived  a  penfion  office  for  the^  relief  of  the  poorl  At 
length,  in  January,  1696-7,  he  publifhed  his  ‘  ElTay  upon  Pro-  , 
‘  iefts  a  work  which  (hews  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and 
affords  ftrong  indications  of  a  vigorous  mind.  ^  He  there  fug-  k 
gefts  to  King  William  the  imitation  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  in 
the  cftabli(hment  of  a  fociety  for  encouraging  polite  learning,*' 
for  refining  the  Engli(h  language,  and_for  preveming  barbarifins 
of  manners.  .  ^ 

From  political  fpeciilations  De  Foe’s  ardour  foon  carried  him  ^ 
into  the  paths  of  fatiric  poetry;  and  in  January  1 700-1,  he 
produced  ^  The  true-born  Engli(hman.’  Of  the  origin  of  this 
produftioh  he  gives  himfelf  the  following  account : 

*  During  this  time  came  out  an  abhorred  pamphlet,  in  very  ill 
verfc,  written  by  one  Mr.  Tutchen,  and  called  The  Foreigners ;  in 
which  the  author,  who  he  was  I  then  knew  not,  fell  perfonaily  upon 
the  king,  then  upon  the  Dutch  nation,  and,  after  having  reproached 
his  majefty  with  crimes  that  his  worft.  enemies  could  not  think  of 
without  horror,  he  fums  up  all  in  the  odious  name  of  Foreigner. 
This  filled  me  with  a  kind  of  rage  againft  the  book,  and  gave  birth 
to  a  trifle,  which  1  never  could  hope  (hould  have  me;  wkh  fo  general 
an  accepution.’ 

This  poem  proved  the  means  of  the  author’s  becoming  known 
to  King  William.  It  is  certain  that  he  was'henceforth  admitted 
to  perlonal  interviews  with  that  monarch ;  but  refpecling  the 
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particulars  of  this  correfpondence  we  are  left  entirely  in  thi 
dark.  ^  When  the  nation  fl^ied  wi^  (ays  thi^e  bio^ 

grapher, 

’  *  The  grand  jury  of  Kent  prefented  to  the  Commons^  on  the  8tb 
of  1701 9  a  peution,  which  defired  them  *  to  mind  the  public 
hufioefs  more,  apd  their  private  heats  lefs;’  and  which  contained  a 
fentiment  that  there  was  a  defign,  as  Burnet  tells,  other  countiei 
and  the  city  of  London  fhould  pqually  adopt.  Mefirs.  Culpeppers, 
Polhill,  Hamilton,  and  Champneys,  who  avowed  this  intrepid  paper, 
were  committed  to  tlie  Gacehoufe,  amid  the  applauies  of  their  coun. 
try  men.  It  was  on  this  occafioh  that  De  Foe’s  genii^s  dilated  a  re* 
tnonftrance,  which  was  figned  Legion^  and  which  has  been  recorded  in 
hiftory  for  its  bold  truths  and  feditious  petulance.  De  Foe’s  zeal  in* 
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tious  paper  Harley,  the  fpeaker,  as  he  entered  the  Houfe  pf  Com* 
mons^  It  was  then  alfo  chat  oiir  author,  who  was  tranf£orted  by  an 
equal  attachment  to  the  country  and  the  court,  publilhed  y  i&r  crmnal 
Power  of  the  colUSive  Body  of  the  People  of  England  examined  and 
a/Terted,  This  timeful  treatife  he  dedicated  to  fcne  William,  in  a 


are  king  of  your  people,  fo  you  are  the  people’s  king ;  a  tide  which/ 
as  it  is  the  mofl  glorious,  fo  it  is  the  moil  indifputable.’  To  the  Lords 
and  Commons  he  addre/Tes  himfelf  in  a  (imilar  tone :  the  vindication 
of  the  original  right  of  all  men  to  the  government  of  themfclves,  he 
tells  them,  is  fo  tar  froth  being  a  derogation  from,  that  it  is  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  their  legal  authority.  Every  lover  of  liberty  mull  be 
pleafed  with  the  perufal  of  a  treatife  which  vies  with  Mr.  Locke’s 
famous  tra£l  in  powers  of  reafoning,  and  is  fuperior  to  it  in  the  graces 
pf  llyle.’ 

•  i 

The  Heat  of  political  parties  in  die  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  and  the  w^mth  with  which  they  were  refpedlively  fa^ 
tirized  or  fupported  by  De  Foe,  rendered  him  at  lall  an  objed  of 
particular  refentment  to  thofe  in  power.  ‘  During  the  previous 
•  twenty  years  of  his  life,’  fays  the  author  now  before  us, 

f,  De  Foe  h^d  bufied  himfelf  unconfeiopfly  in  charging  a  mine, 
which  now  blew  himfelf  and  his  family  into  air*  He  had  fought 
for  Monmouth  f  he  had  oppofed  King  James ;  he  had  vindicated  the 
Revelation ;  he  had  panegyrized  King  Willi^ ;  he  had  defeg^ed  the 
rights  of  the  colleftive  body  of  tiie  people ;  he  had  difpl^fed  the 
treefurer  and  general »  by  objeding  to  the  Flanders  warf  he  had 
bantered  Sir  Fdward  Seymour  and  Sir  Chnftopher  Mufgrave,  the 
tory  leaders  of  the  Commons ;  he  had  juft  ridiculed  all  the  high: 
flyers  in  the  kingdom ;  and  he  ^vas  at  length  obliged  to  feek  for 
llielter  from  the  indignation  of  perfons  and  parties  thus  overpowering 
and  refUtlefs. 

•  V.  proclamation  was  iftuod  in  January,  1702^3,  offering  a  reward 
pf  fifty  pounds  for  difeoyering  his  retreat.  De  Fqc  was  deferibed  by 
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fhc  Gaxctte— as  a  middle-fized  fpare  man,  about  forty  years  old, 
of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark-brown  kmr,  ^ougb  he  wears  a 
wig>  haying  a  hook  i^ofc^  a  iharp  clun,  grey  eyes,  and  a  ^ge  mole 
neau:  i^s  mouth.* 

Of  the  pamphlet  which  gave  rife  to  this  profecution  De  Foe 
foon  publimcd  ‘  An  Explanation,*  which  might  have  been  fufii- 
dent  to  molli^  the  minds  of  men  who  were  aduate^  with  any 
degree  of  candour.  But  he  was  found  guilty  of  a  ijbel,  feA* 
tenced  to  the  pillory,  and  adjudged  to  be  fined  and  imprifoned. 
During  his  confinement  in  Newgate,  De  Fpp  proje^ed 

•  The  Review  j*  a  periodical  paper  in  quarto,  which  was  firft 
publifhed.on  the  19th  of  February,  1703-4  ;  and  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  treat  of  news,  foreign  and  domeftic ;  of  politics,  Bri- 
tifh  and  European ;  of  trade,  particular  and  univerfal.  But  the 
author,  fbrefeeing  the  neceffity  of  rendering  the  work  enter tain^ 
ing  as  well  as  inftruAive,  emivened  it  with  the  inftitution  of  a 
Scandal  Club  \  in  which  are  difeufled  queftions  in  divinity,  mo¬ 
rals,  w^ar,  trade,  language,  poetry,  love,  marriage,  drunkennefs, 
and  garping.  f  Tfius,*  fays  the  biographer,  ‘  it  is  c^y  tofee 

•  that  the  Review  pointed  the  way  to  the  Tatlers,  Spe£lators, 

4  and  (juardians,  which  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  have 
<  treated  thofe  interefting  topics  with  more  delicacy  of  humour^ 

•  more  terfenefs  of  ftyle,  and  greater  depth  of  learning :  yet  has 

•  De  Foe  many  pafiages,  both  of  profe  and  poetry,  which,  for 
‘  refinement  of  wit,  neatnefs  of  expreilion,  and  efficacy  of  mo- 
>‘'ral,  would  do  honour  to  Steele  or  to  Addi’fon,* 

While  De  Foe  ftill  lay  in  Newgate,  employed  on  hh  Review 
and  other  produdlions,  a  meflage  was  brought  him  from  Sir  Ror 
bert  Harley,  the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  defiring 
to  know  what  he  could  do  for  him.  In  anfwer,  we  are  told 
that  De  Foe  vi  rpte  tl)c  ftory  of  the  blind  man  in  the  gpfpeli 
concluding,  ‘  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  my  fight.* 

Harley  becoming  fccretary  of  ftate  in  April  1704,  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  reprefenting  to  the  queen  and  the  treafurer  the 
unmerited  fufferings  of  De  Foe,  who  neverthelcfs  continued 
four  months  longer  in  jail;  The  queen,  however,  inquired 
into  his  circumftances,  and  Lord  Godolphin,  as  De  Foe  thank¬ 
fully  acknowledges,  fent  a  confiderable  fum  to  his  vyif-,  and  to 

Ihimfelf  money  to  pay  his  fine  and  the  expence  of  his  dif- 
charge. 

In  1706  we  find  De  Foe  bearing  a  confpicuous  part  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms : 

,  I 

*  Lord  Godolphin,  who  knew  how  to  difcrioiinate  charaflcrs,  dcr 
termined  to  employ  him  on  an  errand^  which,  as  he  fays,  was  far 
from  being  unfit  for  a  fovereign  to  direft,  or  an  honeft  man  to  per¬ 
form.  ‘  By  hi$  lofdihip  he  was  carried  to,  the  queen,  who  faid  to  him, 

while 
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while  he  klffcd  her  hand,  that  jht  had /uch  fatisfoQion  in  his  former 
•victSf  that  Jb§  had  again  of  jointed  him  for  unother  affair,  nuhicb  *was 
fomtthing  nice,  but  the  treajurer  *wou!d  till  him  thi  reft.  In  three  days 
he  was  lent  to  Scotland.  His  knowledge  of  commerce  and  revenue, 
bis  powers  of  iniinuation,  and  above  all  his  readinefs  of  pen,  were 
deemed  of  no  fmall  utility  in  promoting  the  Union^  He  arrived  at 
Edinburgh  ir  OAober  1706.  And  we  ftall  find  him  no  inconiider- 
able  ador  in  the  performance  of  that  greatell  of  all  good  works.  He 
attended  the  committees  of  parliament,  forwhofe  ufe  he  made  feve<. 
ral  of  .the  calculations  on  t)W  fubje^t  of  trade  and  t^es.  He  com¬ 
plains,  however,  that  when  afterwards  fome  clamour  was  raifed  upon 
the  inequality  of  the,  proportions,  and  the  contrivers  began  to  be 
blamed,  and  a  little  threatened  a-la^mob.  then  it  was  De  Foe  made 
it  all,  and  he  was  to  be  ftbned  for  it.  He  endeavoured  to  confute 
all  that  was  pablKhed  by  Wcblier  and  Hodges,  and  the  other  writers 
in  Scotland  againft  the  Union ;  and  he  had  his  (hare  of  danger,  fince, 
as  he  fays,  he  was  watched  by  the  mob ;  had  ^  his  chamber  windows 
infulted  ;  but,  by  the  prudence  of  his  friends,  and  God’s  providence, 
he  efcaped;  In  the  midft  of  this  great  fccne  of  bufinefs  and  tumult, 
he  coiiedted  the  documents,  which  he  afterwards  publiihed  for  the 
inftru&ion  of  poftcrity,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  moft  difficult,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  moft  fortunate,  tranfaAions  in  our  annals. 

<  During  all  thofe  labours  and  rifks  De  Foe  publiihed,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1706,  Caledonia,  a  poem,  in  honour  of  the  Scotch  nation.  This 
poetic  effay,  which  was  intended  to  refeue  Scotland  from  fander  in 
Caledonia  herfelf  bade  him  dedicate  to  the  Duke  of  Queenf- 
berry.  Befide  other  benefaAions,  the  commiffioner  gave  the  author, 
whom  he  calls  Daniel  De  Foe,  Efquire.  an  exclufive  privilege  to  fell 
his  encomiaftic  ftraihs  for  feven  years  within  the  country  of  his  cele¬ 
bration.  Ainidft  our  author^s  bufv  occupations  at  Edinburgh,  he  was 
anxious  to  alTurfe  the  world  that  wnerever  the  writer  may  be,  the  Re- 
Tiews  are  written  with  his  own  hand/  no  perfon  having,  or  ever  had, 
any  concern  *  in 'writing  them*,  but  the  known  author,  D.  F.  On 
the  i6th  of  January  the  aft  of  Union  was  pafled  by  the  Scots  par¬ 
liament;  and  Dc  Foe  returned  to  London  in ‘February,  1706-7, 
While  he  thus  aded  importantly  at  Edinburgh,  he  formed  connexions 
with  confidcrable  perfons,  who  were  proud  of  his  fiitute  correfpond- 
cnce,  and  profited  from  his  political  intenfis^^ 

A  new  viciffitude  of  fortune,  in  1713^  brought  De  Foe  again 
into  Newgate,  where,  as  he  had  formerly  commenced,  fo  now 
He  terminated,  the  publication  of  his  Reviews,  after  continuing 
them,  with  great  ability,  during  a  courfe'of  nine  years..  He 
perfevered,  however,  in  literary  purfuits  with  all  his  accuftomed 
ardour,  and  his  firft  production,  after  this  period,  was  A  General 
Hiftory  of  T rade.  The  year  1715,  Mr.  Chalmers  obferve?, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  'clofe  of  De  Foe’s  political  life.  From 
this  epoch  he  feems  to  have  renounced  the  employment  of  a 
party- writer}  in  which  capacity,  though  his  zeal  and  talents 

were 
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f^efc’conTpicuous,  we  <io  not  find  that  he  received'  an  acknow^ 
ledf^ment  in  any  degree  coVrefponding  (o  his  great  and  cuimiiucd 
exertions. 

De  Foe  died  in  London  in  173I9  within  the  precinds  of  the 
fame  parifh  in  w^ich  he  had  been  bom#  The  biographer  in^ 
forms  us  that 


«  He  left  a  widow,  Sufaonah,  who  did  not  long  furvive  him,  anc^ 
fix  fons  and  daughters^  whom  he  boads  of  having  t  ducated  as  welj 
as  his  circiun fiances  would  admit.  His  fon  Daniel  is  faid  to  have 
emigrated  to  Carolina  ;  of  Benjamin,  his  iecond  fon^  no  account  can 
be  given.  His  youngeft  daugnter,  Sophia,  married  Mr.  Henry  Ba« 
ker,  a  perfon  more  VefpeAable  as  a  philofopher  than  a  poet,  who  died' 
in  1774,  at  the  age  of  feventy.  His  daughter,  Maria,  married  one 
Langley  ;  but  Hanr.ah  and  Henrietta  probably  remained  unmarried, 
fince  they  were  heirefles  only  of  a  name  which  did  not  recommend 
them. 

‘  De  Foe  probably  died  infolvent;  for  letters  of  adminiftradon  on 
his  goods  and  chattels  were  granted  to  Mary  Brooke,  widow,  a  cre- 
ditrix,  in  September,  1733,  after  fummoning  in  official  form  the  next 
of  kin  to  appear.  John  Dunton,  who  perionally  knew  our  author, 
defcribes  him,  in  705,  as  a  man  of  good  parts  and  clear  fer.fe ;  of  ^ 
converfadon  ingenious  and  briik ;  of  a  fpirit  enterprifing  and  bold, 
but  of  little  prudence ;  with  good  nature  and  real  honelty.  Of  his 
petty  habits  litde  now  can  be  toid  more  than  he  has  thus  confefled 
hunfelf :  *  God,  1  thank  thee,  I  am  not  a  drunkard,  or  a  fwearer,  or 
a  whoremafier,  or  a  bufy-body,  or  idle,  or  revengeful  ;  and  though 
this  be  true,  and  1  challenge  all  the  world  to  prove  the  contrary,  yet, 
I  mull  own,  1  fee  ftnall  fatisfadion  in  all  the  negatives  of  common 
virtues ;  for  though  1  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  of  rhefe  vices,  nor 
of  many  more,  1  have  nothing  to  infer  from  thence  but  Ti  Deum 
laudamui* 


It  is  remarked  by  the  biographer  that  De  Foe  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Dunciad  without  propriety^  and,  as. far  as  ap¬ 
pears,  without  provocation ;  for  he  was  none  of  the  invidious 
icribblers  who  had  attempted  to  leflcn  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pope. 
The  conjc£hire  which  Mr.  Chalmers  iiifinuates,  relative  to  this 
fubjedf^  feems  not  improbable,  namely,  that  the  fatirilPs  indig-* 
nation  had  been  excited  by  fomc  farcafm  directed  againft  fylpbs 
?nd  gnomti^  by  De  Foe,  in  his  ^  Syftem  of  Magic.*  » 

Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  DeFoc 
mvift  acknowledgCi  w  ith  the  biographer,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  merit.  His  abilities  were  not  confined  to  one 
province  of  literature  only ;  but  he  appears  confpicuous  as  a 
poet,  a  novelift,  a  commercial  writer,  and  an  hiftorian;  exclufive 
I  of  his  various  polemical  labours,  in  the  profecution  of*  which  he 
j  Was  no  lefs  eminent  than  indetatigablc.  On  the  whole,  he  was- 
I  (uch  a  writer  as  highly  merited  a  biographical  monument,  to  his 
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memory*  To  compofe  an  account  of  his  life,  had  often  been 
meditated  by  Dr.  Johnfon ;  but  the  defign  having  never  been 
carried  into  execution^  we  are  glad  to  fee  the  defe^  fo  well  fup* 
plied  by  the  author  of  the  prefent  produd^ion,  who  appears  to 
have  been  at  much  pains  in  icarching  for  information  relative  to 
the  life  of  De  Foe^  as  well  as  in  examining  his  writings.  Of 
thefe  he  )uis  favoured  the  public  with  a  copy  of  their  r^pedive 
title-pages;  diftinguifhing  the  lift  into  thole  which  are  con* 
iidered  as  undoubtedly  De  Fpe’s>  and  thofe  which  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  by  him.  The  former,  in  which  is  Ro- 
binfon  Crufoe,  and  other  celebrated  works,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  thirteen  pages,  and  the  Utter  to  more  than  two. 


Art.  XI.  Sermons^  by  IV.  Leechmany  D.  D.  late  Principal  cf 
the  College  of  Glajgow.  To  which  is  addedy  fome  Account  of  the 
Author* s  Life  and  his  LeSfures.  By  James  WodroWy  D.  D. 
Minifter  at  StevsTfloUf  Svo*  %  vols,  las,  (.^adell,  Lon^ 
don,  1 790, 

^T^HE  life  of  the  author,  prefixed  to  thefe  volumes,  is  well 
^  written,  and  the  happy  tribute  of  friendfhip  to  the  memory 
of  great  talents  aflbeiated  with  an  eminent  degree  of  moral  ex- 
cdlence.  Dr.  Leechman  was  long  the  ornament  of  the  clericd 
'^charader  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  at  the  head  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  univerfity  where  he  flourilhed.  The  liberality  of 
his  mind,  in  the  midft  of  theological  difeuflion  and  polemical 
fury,  which  diftinguilhed  the  religious  feuds  of  the  time?,  even 
while  he  was  but  a  young  man,  attradled  the  particular  notice 
and  efteem  of  his  fuperiors.  This  charadfer  never  forfook  him; 
It  originated  in  a  lingular  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  an  underftand* 
ing  well  cultivated,  ftrengthened  with  the  beft  principles,  and 
the  moft  exalted  fentiments  which  fciencc'^and  literature  could 
bellow.  Dr.  Leechman  has  the  merit  of  being  among  the  firft 
clergymen  in  Scotland  who  reduced  pulpit  eloquence  to  com-? 
mon-fenfe,  and  rendered  it  intelligible.  He  did  more.  He  ex-» 
changed  thofe  gloomy  notions  of  religion  which  threw  a  dark 
veil  over  its  natural  beauty,  ,or  made  it  a  fource  of  forrows,  for 
more  juft,  more  enlivening,  as  well  as  captivating  profpe^s. 
And  by  his  inftru(^ion  and  example  a  better  tafte  foon  prevailed 
among  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  were  more  enlightened.  T  ho 
religious  animohties  which  had  been  thedifgrace  of  former  ages 
gradually  abated,  the  bitter  fpirit  of  bigotry  was  fupprelTed,  and 
public  aevotion,  corredled  and  raifed  by  rte  majefty  and  fim- 
plicity  of  genuine  Chriftianity,'  became  a  juft  and'reafonablc 
fcrvice. 
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To  fprm  a  proper  eftimate  of  our  author’s  charafter  on  the 
Bioft  iffiportant  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  the  reader  Ihould  attend 
to  what  his  biographer  ftates  concerning  his  method  "of  teaching 
while  he  filled  the  chair  in  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  univer- 
fities  of  Scotland.  There  is  likewife  detailed  in  his  life  the  out* 
lines  of  the  fydem  with  which  he  familiarized  and  imprefled  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  Dr.  Wodrow  does  not  lay  whether  there 
be  any  intention  of  publilhing  any  part  of  his  le^ures,  or  any 
more  of  his  remains  ;  but,  from  the  podhumous  fermons  before 
us,  we  doubt  whether  his  manuferipts  are  left  in  that  finilhed 
date  that  would  judify  their  publication.  The  reader  of  tadc 
and  piety  will,  however,  form  a  very  favourable  idea  of  Dr. 
Leechman’s  abilities  as  a  preacher,  a  writer,  and  an  advocate 
for  religion,  from  the  following  paflage,  which  we  extract  front 
a  fermon  publilhed  in  his  life-tinie.  It  is  an  anfwer  to  the 
following  objedlion  againd  praying  for  the  pardon  of  fih,  and 
has  fomething  in  it  ingenious  and  driking.  The  objedlion  he 
thus  dates 

*  What  occafion  can  there  poflibly  be  of  praying  to  God  to  for¬ 
give  our  (ins  f  Our  fins  are  owing  to  the  invincible  force  of  tempt¬ 
ations,  and  fo  are  only  the  unavoidable  frailties  of  our  nature ;  and 
forely  an  infinitely  good  God  can  never  call  us  to  a  fevere  account 
for  them**— "—As  this  is  an  important  matter,  on  which  our  higheft 
and  eternal  intered  depends,  it  greatly  concerns  us  to  take  care  that 
we  do  not  deceive  ourielves.  Let  us  attend  to  the  voice  of  revelation 
and  of  reafon,  and  we  (hall  find  that  they  jointly  proclaim,  with  the 
higheft  folemnity,  that  fin  (hall  not  pafs  unpunifhed.  Hearken  to 
that  awful  declaration  of  Holy  Writ :  *  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not 
mocked ;  for  whatibever  a  man  foweth,  that  (hail  he  alfo  reap ;  for 
he  that  foweth  to  the  fle(h,  (hall  of  the  fle(h  reap  corruption,  but  he 
that  foweth  to  the  fpirit,  (hall  of  the  fpirit  reap  everlafiing  life:* 
that  is,  our  everlading  date  hereafter  depends  on  our  behaviour  here. 
As  furely  as  he  who  Tows  wheat  or  barley  in  the  feed-time  (hall  reap 
the  fame  kind  of  grain  in  the  harved,  and  no  other ;  fo  certainly 
(hall  tboie  who  live. a  wicked  life 'here  be  miferable  hereafter*  Is  it 
not  amazing  that  mankind  are  not  druck  with  .this  tremendous  de¬ 
claration?  The  reafon  of  this  mud  be,  that  they  do  not  in  earned 
believe  it.  Every  man  believes  that  if  he  fows  the  feeds  of  thidlet 
and  thorns,  he  cannot  reap  wheat  or  barley ;  but  every  one  does  not 
believe  that. if.  he  lives  a  vicious  and  impious  life  here  he  cannot  en¬ 
joy  happinefs  hereafter.  What  is  the  reafon  why  we  believe  the 
former,  and  doubt  of  the  latter,  fince  they  are  equally  true  ?  One 
reafon  is  plainly  this  :  that  we  have  obferved  the  cour(e  of  nature  in 
the  frequent  returns  of  feed-time  and  harved,  and  find,  by  un¬ 
doubted  experience,  that  it  is  an  invariable  law  of  the  natural  world, 
that  whatever  kind  of  grain  is  fown,  the  fame  kind,  and  no  other,  is 
reaped  in  the  harved.  But  wc  have  not  yet  feen  one  whole  year,  one 
full  period  of  the  governxzicnt  of  the  rational  wosid;  we  have  only. 
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Seco  the  iWd-tiane  of  human  life  i  the  harveft  is  jiet  to  cohie ;  the 
great  year  is  not  completed,  at  leail  within  our  view ;  but  as  foon  as 
we  enter  into  the  invifible  world,  we  (hall  be  convinced  that  it  is  m 
iinahcrahle  law  of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  natural  world,  that 
whatever  a  man  fows,  that  he  alio  reaps ;  there  we  (hall  fee  what 
dreadful  mifcrics  fprli  g  out  of  vice,  and  what  further  punifhments  • 
are  itiBided  on  it ;  what  u.ifpeakable  happinefs  grows  out  of  virtue; 
and  with  whnt  additional  joy  it  is  crowned. 

•  But,  further,  let  us  confide’r  that  though  we  had  not  thofe  folcmn 
declarat'.ons  of  Divine  Revelation,  we  (hould  have  juft  reafon  to  dread 
tbe  confcquenccs  of  criminal  indulgence,  both  in -this  and  in  an  after 
ftatc.  For,  wiien  we  attend  to  the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence, 
ire  that  vice  is  ai&ually  puaiOied  at  preient,  in  a  certain  degree,  which 
gives  natural  ground  to  fear  that.it  may  be  punifhed  in  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  hereafun  The  natural  deformity  of  vice,  the  pangs  of  remorfe  I 
which  accompany  it,  the  havock  which  it  makes  or  the  beauty,  the  I 
order,  and  peace  of  our  minds;  the  direful  efie£b  of  it  on  the  bo¬ 
dies,  fortunes,  families,  and  charaflers,  of  thofe  who  indulge  them- 
lelves  in  it  without  controul ;  plainly  intimate,  or  rather  loudly  pro- 
claim,  that  the  Governour  of  the  world  is  engaged  againfl  it,  and 
will  not  fuffer  it  to  pafs  unpunifhed.  Now  has  the  great  Author  of 
Aature  begun  to  chnilife  fin  here ;  and  what  ground  is  there  then  to 
bope  that  he  will  favour  it  hereafter?  What  fi^adow  of  reafon  u 
there  for  flattering  ourfelvts  that  the  meafures  and  laws  of  the  divine 
cor.dutt  (hail  be  altered  ?  The  other  world  is  only  a  fucceeding  pe« 
riod  of  the  fame  government  under  the  fame  governour,  in  which  we 
have  all  poilible  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fame  fundamental  laws  of 
rewarding  virtue  and  punching  vice  (hall  continue  in  full  force.  It 
certainly  tiien  greatly  concerns  us  not  to  cherifh  an  indiflerence  and 
fearleiTnels  witii  regard  co  what. may  be  hereafter  under  the  righteous 
government  of  God.  To  think  or  fpeak  in  a  (light  and  unconcerned 
manner  as  to  what  may  happen  in  any  period  of  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment,  is  unfpeakable  irreverence  and  manifeft  impiety  ;  but  to  live  at 
yaadom,  without  regarding  the  divine  law,  and  the  tremendous  fano 
(ions  of  it,  is  madrefs  and  impiety  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  muft  ailonifii 
and  firike  every  thinking  perion  with  terror.  Let  us  beware  then  of 
trutting  to  millaken  nations  of  the  boundlefs  benignity  and  mercy  of 
the  great  Parent  of  ail.  Do  we  allow  that  it  is  confident  with  the 
moh  perfedgoodnefs  to  inflid  jud  punifhments  on  wickednefs  here, 
and  allow  it  we  mud,  for  we  fee  that  in  fad  it  is  done ;  by  what  train 
of  reafuning  then  (hall  we  be  able  to  (hew  that  it  is  inconfident  with 
the  fame  perfed  goounefs  to  puniih  it  with  greater  feverity  here¬ 
after  ?* 

This  extrail  gives  no  unfavourable  proof  of  our  author’s  im- 
preffive  mo^le  of  preaching.  His  matter  is  not  only  of  great 
importance,  but  .bis  manner  exhibited  a  fervour  and  animation 
'which  (hewed  how  much  he  was  in  earaeft.  He  delivered  the 
incerefting  truths  of  the  gofpel  with  an  ardour  and  eDthufiafm 
iunilar  to  that  ufed  by  the  ancient  philofophers  in  their  foyeral 
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fchools.  In  the  fermons  here  publifhed,  fome  of  the  bcft  he 
preach^,  particularly  in  the  college  chapel,  are,  to  our  regret, 
omitted.  One  on  thefe  words— in  which  chiefly 

related  to  the  ardent  exertion  of  genius  in  purfuit  of  truth  and 
excellence,  we  fhould  have  been  glad  to  have  feen  in  this  collec¬ 
tion.  A  fubjeft  fo  congenial  to  the  author’s  mind  may  well  be 
fuppofed  to  be  illuftrated  in  his  happieft  and  beft  manner.  The 
editor  (hould  have  informed  us  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
valuable  notes  that  frequently  occur ;  and  he  would  have  alfi) 
very  much  improved  the  publication  by  an  index  of  the  principal 
matters  contained  in  both  volumes. 


Art.  XII.  A  deferiptive  Account  of  the  IJland  of  Jamaica ;  with  ^ 
*  Remarks  upon  the  Cultivation  of  the  Sugar-Cane^  throughout  the 
dijferent  Seajons  of  the  Tear^  and  chiefly  conjidered  in  a  pi^urefque 
Point  of  f^iew ;  alfo  Obfervations  and  Reflections  upon  what  woul4 
probably  be  the  Conjequences  of  an  Abolition  of  the  Save^Trade^ 
and  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves*  By  William  Beckford^  Efq^ 
Author  of  Remarks  on  the  Situation  of  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica^ 
8vo.  2  vols.  I2s.  boards.  Egerton.  London,  1790. 

WE  are  not  accuftomed  to  fee  two  thick  oftavo  volumes  the 
produ£lion  of  a  Weft-India  planter !  and  we  are  con^ 
cemed  to  look  to  the  caufe  of  the  prefent,  in  many  refpedls,  ela¬ 
borate  produftion.  Inftead  of  the  gay  feenes  Mr.  Beckford  de- 
fcribes  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  we  are  told  his  only  view  is  the 
confined  walls  of  a  prifon  in  our  own  metropolis ;  and,  inftead  of 
being  furrounded  with  Haves,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  watch  his 
very  looks,  his.  condition,  if  not  that  of  a  flave,  is,  in  many  re- 
fpeas,  more  pitiable.  Under  thefe  circumftances  he  fends  a 
book  into  the  world,  and,  mindful  of  the  fomewhat  fimilar  fitu^ 
ation  of  Ovid,  choofes  the  two  firft  lines  of  his  Trijiia  for  a 
motto.  But  though  it  has  been  lamented  by  all  the  admirers 
of  that  lively  poet  how  much  his  fancy  funk  with  his  fortunes, 
yet  we  truft  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  Mr.  Beckford.  If,  indeed,  we  ma^  judge  by  his  ftvle 
and  imagery,  we  fhould  conceive  that  the  impreflion  of  wnat 
he  has  formerly  feen  is  become  proportionably  more  lively  from 
the  contraft  of  what  is  now  before  him ;  and  if  our  readers  fancy 
fome  of  the  extnwfts  we  produce  as  particularly  characterizing 
the  work  fhould  rather  border  on  the  extravagancies  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  we  would  wifh  them  for  a  moment  to  confider  how  much 
the  afpe<t  and  complexion  of  an  obje(t  varies  according  to  the 
medium  through  winch  it  is  feen. 
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Tlie  delcription  of  the  iirft  appearance  of  Jamaica  has  very 
great  merit,  Aough  we  fhouid  fuppore.it  onrercharged  from  tl^ 
above  caufes : 

*  The  firft  appearance  of  Jamaica  prefcnts  one  of  the  moft  granj 
and  lively  fcenes  that  the  creating  hand  of  Nature  can  poflibly  ex* 
liibit :  mountains  of  an  immcnfe  height  feein  to  crufh  thofe  that  are 
belour  *  them ;  and  thefe  are  adorned  with  a  foliage  as  thick  as  vivid, 
and  no  left  vivid  than  continual.  The  hills,  from  theit  fummitsto 
the  vety  borders  of  the  fea,  are  fringed  with  trees  and  Ihrubs  of  a 
braatiful  (hape  and  ondecaying  verdure;  and  you  perceive; mills, 
works,  and  houfes,  peeping  among  tlieir  branches,  or  buried  amidt 
their  (hades. 

*  The  fea  is,  in  general,  extremely  fmooth  and  brilliant;  and,  be* 
fore  the  breeze  begins  to  ripple  its  glafly  furface,  is  fo  remarkably 
tranfparent,  that  you  can  perceive  (as  if  there  were  no  interveniag 
sne^um)  the  rocks  and  fands  at  a  conhderable  depth  ;  the  weeds  and 
coral  that  adorn  the  and  the  liars  and  otlier  teftaceous  filhes  that 
vepofe  upon  the  lad. 

*  Every  paffing  cloud  afibrds  fome  pleafing  variadon ;  and  the 

glowing  vapours  of  the  atmofphere,  when  the  fun  ariles  and  declines, 
and  when  the  pidurefque  and  fantafllc  clouds  are  refledled  in  its  po* 
lifiied  bolom,  give  an  enchanting  hue,  and  fuch  as  is  only  pardcular 
to  the  warmer  climates,  and  which  much  refemble  thofe  faftron  Ikies 
whicA  (b  ftrongly  mark  the  Campania  of  Rome,  and  the  environs  of 
Naples.  , 

*  There  are  many  parts  of  the  country  that  are  not  much  unlike  to, 
nor  lefs  romandc  than  the  mod  wild  and  beautiful  fituations  of  Fref* 
cad,  Tivoli,  and  Albano ;  and  the  want  of  thofe  pifturefque  and  ele- 

irant  ruins  which  fo  much  ennoble  the  landfcapes  of  Italy,  are  made 
ome  amends  (or,  in  the  painter’s  eye,  by  the  appearance,  variety, 
and  the  number  of  the  buildings. 

*  ‘Tlie  verdure  of  England,  in  the  midd  of  fummer,  can  hardly  vie 
with  that  of  Jamaica  for  feven,  eight,  or  nine  months  in  the  year; 
and  as  there  are  but  few  apparently  deciduous  trees  and  (hrubs,  that 
^erdurt  (eems  to  be.  upon  the  mountains,  unfading  and  perennial. 

*  From  many  fituadons  you  have  views  fo  mu^  diverfified,  that, 
wherever  you  turn,' a  new  profpe^  delights  the  eye,  and  occafions  fur* 
prife  by  the  magnihcence  of  the  objc&s,  by  the  depths  of  ihaduw  or 
burlb  of  light,  by  the  obfervadon  of  gloomy  dells  or  woody  plains,  of 
moontidn-toirrents,  and  of  winding-dreams ;  of  groups  of  negroes, 
herds  of  catde,  paffing  wains ;  and  by  the  recurrence  of  every  rural 
objed  that  imagination  can  form,  or  attendon  diferiminate. 

*  The  timber- trees  in  the  mountains  are  large  and  lofty;  and  the 
cotton -trees  in  particular,  both  there  and  upon  the  plains,  are  of  a 
very  beautiful  and  magniheent  growth,  and  are  rendered  drikingly 
pidoreiqtte  by  the  numberlefs  withes  that  depend  from  branch  to 
trarck,  and  by  the  variety  of  creeping  or  dationary  plants  (dclc- 
terioiis,  indeed,  to  their  health  and  vegetation,  but  from  which  no 
painter  would  wilh  to  fee  them  difengaged)  whic^i  attach  themieUes 
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to  the  trunks  and  extremities  ;  and,  as  the  roots  are  very  large,  and 
form  receffes  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hems,  or  run  a  confidcrable  dil- 
•.  lance,  and  in  various  lines,  above  the  ground,  they  make,  all  toge- 
j  thcr,  a  very  Angular  and  a  ftriking  appearance. 

I  *  The  verdure  upon  the  cultivated  plains  and  hills,  of  which  there 
i  is  an  infinite  and  pleafing  variety,  is  feen  to  change  almoft  every 
i  month;  and  the  general  and  perceptible  rapidity  of  vegetation,  par- 
\  licularly  after  droughts  or  ftorms,  will  hardly  be  credited,  excepting 
I ;  by^tholc  who  have  fuffered  from  a  contention  of  the  elements,  and 
[\  have  confoled  themfelves  with  this  fudden  relloration  of  nature,  and 
looked  forward  to  an  increafe  of  produce,  to  compenfate,  in  idea  at 
lead,  the  lofs  and  difappointment  which  they  have  lately  fullained. 
i  ‘  The  docks  and  weeds  of  which  the  fore-grounds  in  Jamaica  are 
\  compofed,  are  the  mod  rich  and  beautiful  produdions  of  the  kind  I 
^  j  have  ever  feen  ;  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  fringed  with  every 

Iwth  that  a  painter  would  wi(b  to  introduce  into  this  agreeable  part 
[andfeape :  and  thofe  borders  which  Claude  Lorrain,  Pouilin,  and 
vator  Rofa,  took  apparently  fo  much  pleafure  and  pains  to  enrich, 
there  excelled  by  the  hand  of  Nature  alone  ;  nor  do  I  conceive  4r  ^ 
Tible  for  any  artid  to  invent,  by  a  fedulous  colledion  of  the  molt 
)ice  and  beautiful  parts  of  her  produdions,  more  enchanting  feenes 
n  can  be  obferved  in  the  dells  and  vallies,  and  on  the  margins  of 
rivers,  in  that  beautiful  and  romantic  country. 

'  The  cafeades,  the  torrents,  the  rivers,  and  the  rills,  are  enchant- 
;ly  pidurefque  in  their  difi'erent  features,  and  exchange  the  Aib- 
lity  or  repofe  of  their  feenes,  according  to  the  variations  of  the 
fons,  or  the  turmoils  of  the  elements  ;  and  thefe  variations,  I  Oiould 
iceive,  few  climates  afford  in  competition  with  that  I  haVe  ven- 
cd  to  deferibe.  The  colours  of  Loutherbourg  are  better  calcu- 
ed  for  the  expreffion  of  fuch  varieties  than  thole i  1  Ihould  imagine, 
any  modern  artiil ;  and  he  might  there  meet  with  feveral  falis^.the 
rounding  feenery  of  which  might  cclipfc  the  boafted  waters*  of 
feffhaufen,  the  brilliancy  of  Pifvache,  and  the  gloom  of  Terni.* .  • 

The  following  account  of  the  romantic  nehulaiiom  of  that 
untry  has  fome  advantages,  becaufe,  fhould  an  obferver  of 
s  ^fte  than  Mr.  Beckford  not  difeover  all  the  charms  dc- 
ibed,  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unfteadinefs  that  attends  an 
'hi  landfcape :  ‘ 

‘  Above  this  landfcape  the  following  view  prefented  itfelf  to  the^ 
-^ination  in  the  clouds ;  and  ftruck  for  a  conffderable  time,  and' 
vd  without  a  variation,  the  attention  of  the  fight. 

*  In  the  middle  region  of  the  air  I  could  fancy  an  exafl  refeot-. 
^n4e,  as  given  us  in  the  prints,  of  the  ifiand  of  Otaheite^^as  mag*. 
Hcently  fwelling  into  hills,  as  fweetly  declining  into  vallies,  a^im- 
‘Ctpdbly  loft  in  plains,  and’ as  infcnfibly  melted  "into  tKe  ^octanu"  , 
(ic^untains  appeared  to  be  covered  with  Ipfty  t rees^.^ their  dc;*,. 
‘^tiei  to  be  fringed  with  tufted  foliage',  receiving  tranrientjlh^e*-^ 
tinjed  with  partial  light ;  while  the  green  expanse  oT  \vaiers 
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returned  their  beauties*  and  by  refledion  gave  a  double  charm.  The 
ietcing  fun*  that  glimmered  on  the  fight*  feemed  to  hang  with  rapture 
upon  its  own  creation  ;  and*^while  it  warmed  the  mind  with  a  variety 
01  images*  it  made  m^  lament  that  1  had  not  with  me  an  artift  that 
could*  like  Robertfon,  deferibe. 

*  Aroui^d  this  imaginary  ifland  there  flowed  a  fea  as  fmooth  as  glaG; 
over  which  was  feen  to  hang  a  haze,  asnf  a  zephyr  had  lately  breathed 
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vrfJch  tcrntinucd,  without  increafe,  until  ten  o'clock,  about  which 
time' arofe,  and  the  fca  began  to  roar  in  a  moft  tremendous 
and  uncommon  manner.  As  yet  we  had  not  any  pre-fentimeht  of 
the  d?#refs  and  danger  which  it  was  foon  afterwards  our  unhappy 
fortune  to  encounter ;  and  although,  bem'een  two  and  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  we  faw  the  fubordinate  buildings  begin  to  totter  and 
fall  around  us,  yet  we  did  not*think  it  neceflary  to  provide,  at  that 
time,  for  oar  prefent  or  future  fafety.  We  now  obferved,  with  feme  . 
emotion  and  concern,  a  poor  pigeon  endeavour,  with  fruitlefi  ftrug- 
gle,  to  regain  its  neft ;  it  fluttered  long  in  the  air,  and  was  fo  weak¬ 
ened  at  Intt,  that  it  was  driven  away  by  the  wind,  and  in  almoft  a 
moment  was  carried  entirely  out  of  fight. 

<  From  the  morning  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  wind 
continued  to  blow  with  increafing  violence  from  the  north  and  eafl ; 
but  from  that  time,  having  collected  all  its  powers  of  devaftation,  it 
rulhed  with  irrefiftible  violence  from  the  fouth ;  and  in  about  an  hour 
and  an  half  after  that  period,  fo  geneial  and  perfevering  were  its  ac¬ 
cumulated  cfFe^s,  that  it'  fcarcely  left  a  plantain -tree,  a  cane,  or  a 
building,  uninjured  in  the  pariih.  At  about  four  o’clock  we  found 
it  impofliblc  to  fecure  the  houfe  againft  the  increafing  impetuofity  of 
the  wind,  which  began  .to  difplace  the  fliingles,  uplift  the  roof,  to 
force  the  windows,  and  to  gain  an  entrance  on  every  fide  ;  and  its 
bally  deftrudion  but  too  fully  proved  how  foon,  and  how  univerfally, 
it  fucceeded!  We  were  now  driven  from  the  apartments  above  to 
take  (hclter  in  the  rooms  below ;  but  there  we  were  followed  by  frelh 
dangers,  and  flupified  by  frefh  alarms.  The  demon  of  dcftrudiori 
was  wafted  in  the  winds;  and  not  a  corner  could  efcape  its ‘malignant 
dcraHation.  While  we  were  looking  with  apprehenfion  and  terror 
around  us,  the  roof,  rafters,  plates,  and_walls,.of  fix  apartments  fell 
in,  and  immediately  above  bur  heads  ;  and  the  horrid  clafh  of  glafles, 
furniture,  and  floors,  occafioned  a  noife  and  uproar  that  may  be 
more  eafily.felt  than  the  wcaknefs  of  my  pen  can  poffibly  deferibe. 

*  I  will  not  attempt  (indeed  my  abilities  and  language  are  unequal 
to  the  tafk)  to  awaken  the  fenfibiKty  of  others  by  dwelling  upon  pri¬ 
vate  ^misfortunes,  when  the  Ioffes  of  many  are  entitled  to  fiipcrior 
regard :  but  egotifm  may  be  fur^ly  allowed  in  aharrative  of  this  kind, 
where  general  comparifons  muft  in  Ibme  meafure  deferibe  individual 
fttftrings,  and  where  what  one  hzs  felt,  has‘been  the  lot  of  numbers ; 
and  where  a  perfbn  has  identically  feen,  and  been  involved  in  the 
&me  deftruftion,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  clear  of  expreflions  that  do  not 
immediately  apply  to,  and  fpeak  the  language  of,  felf. 

*  The  fituation  of  the  unhappy  negroes  who  poured  in  upon  us  fo 
foon  as  their  houfes  were  deftroyed,  and  whofe*  terrors  feemed  to  have 
deprived  them  of  fenfeand  motion,  not  only  very  particularly  aug- 
®eiitedthe  confufion  of  the’ time,  but  very  con fidcr ably  added,  by 

whifpers  and  diftrefs,  to  the  fccne  of  general  fufpenfe,  and  the 
fluftuations  of  hope  and  alarm.  Some  lamented,  by  anticipaiion,  the 
fofo'of  their  wives  and  children,  of  which  their  fears  had  deprived 
;  while  others  regretted  the  downfall  of  their  houfes,  of  which 
hrf  fo  lately  been  the  unfortunate  fpeflators. 
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*  It  will  be  difHcult  to  coi*ceive  a  fituation  more  terrible  tlian  whit 
my  houlc  aflbrded  from  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  fix  o’clock 
the  er.faing  morning.  Driven,  as  we  were,  from  room  to  room,  while 
the  roofs,  the  floors,  and  the  walls,  were  tumbling  over  head,  or 
filling  around  us ;  the  wind  blowing  with  a  noife  and  violence  that 
cannot  even  now  be  relieved  upon  without  alarm ;  the  rain  pouring 
dbwn  in  torrents,  and  the  night  which  feemed  to  tall,  as  it  were, 
in  a  moment  uncommonly  dark,  and  the  gloom  of  which  we  had  not 
a.fingle  ray  to  enliven,  and  the  length  of  which  we  had  not  either 
fpirits  or  refolution,  by  c9nverfation>  to  cheer.!  The  negro  huts,  as^ 

1  before  obferved,  were  at  this  time  dellroyed,  and  the  miferable 
fufferers  ruflied  into  the  houfe,  and  began  fuch  complaints  and  la¬ 
mentations,  as  added  very  con fiderably  to  the  difcomtbrts,  and  much 
increafed  the  almoft  before  unfpeakable  diftrefles,  of  the  feene.  One 
poor  woman  in  particular  (if  real  philanthropy  would  not  difdain  to 
make  a  diferimination  of  colour)  was,  in  a  very  partieular  and  fen- 
iible  manner,  entitled  to  pity.  .  Her  child,  and  that  a  favourite,  was 
nearly  buried  in  the  ruins  of  her  houfe  that  fell  around  her ;  Ihc 
fnatched  it,  with  all  the  iticonfiderate  impatience  of  maternal  fond* 
nefs,  from  the  expectations  of  a  fudden  fate  ;  (he  llrained  it  to  her 
arms  in  fimple  love  and  unaflilted  protection,  and  flew  to  depofit 
her  tender  burden  in  the  retreat  of  diftant  fafety  :  (he  flew  in  vain; 
the  lempeft  reached  her,  and  fwept  the  child,  unconfeious  of  dan¬ 
ger,  from  her  folding  arms,  and  dalhed  her  hopes  and  comforts  to 
the  ground.  She  recovered,  and  to  her  bofom  rellored  the  pleafing 
charge  ;  fhe  endcavouicd  to  fooihe  it  with  her  voice,  but  it  was 
filent ;  flie  felt  it,  and  (he  found  it  cold ;  Ihe  fereamed,  Ihe  lamented, 
and  Die  curfed ;  nor  could  our  fympathy  confolc  her  forrows,  bur  re¬ 
in  on  ftrances  rellrain  her  violence,  nor  our  authority  fupprefs  her  exe¬ 
crations.  She  felt  like  a  mother,  although  an  apathiil  might  lay 
jhe  did  not  feel  like  a  Chriftian.  What  a  cold  and  illiberal  diftinc- 
tion  I  Give  a  negro  religion,  and  ellablifh  him  in  either  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  obedience,  or  the  knowledge  of  endurance,  and  he  will  not 
difgracc  that  tenet  which  (hall  be  recommended  by  praClice.  H’r 
lamentations  were  natural,  and  of  confequence  affeCling,  and  gave 
additional  defpondcncy  to  a  night  tliat  was  already  too  miferable  to 
bear  an  augmentation  of  forrow. 

^  The  darknefs  of  the  night,  the  howling  of  the  winds,  the  growl¬ 
ing  of  the  thunder,  and  the  partial  flaihes  of  the  lightning  that  darted 
through  the  murky  cloud,  which  fometimes  buril  forth  with  a  ple¬ 
nitude  of  light,  and  at  others  hardly  gave  fufficient  luminaticn  to 
brighten  the  terrified  afped  of  ^he  negroes,  that,  witli  cold  and  fear, 
were  trembling  around  j  the  cries  of  the  children  who  were  expofrf 
to  the  weather,  and  who  (poor  innocents !)  had  loft  their  mothers » 
the  darknefs  and  confafion  of  the  night;  and  the  great  uncertainty 
of  general  and  private  fituation  combined ;  couid  not  fail  to  firike 
rfe  tbul  with  as  deep  as  it  was  an  unaccullomed  horror.  In  the  midd 
of  danger,  in  the  awful  moments  of  fufpcnfe,  and  when  almoft 
bv  defpair,  we  prayed  for  more  frequent  lightning  to  gild  the  walls, 
for  n:ore  heavy  thunder  \o  out*  roar  the  blaft,  in  the  pliilofoph'C  co'tj 
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.  folatiott  that  they  might  purge  the  atmofphere,  and  difperfc  the 
florm;  but,  alas!  they  were  bat  fcJdom  feen,  or  feebly  heard,  as  if 
afraid  of  combining  the  influence  of  light  with  the  deliruction  of 
found,  and  of  raifing  upon  the  ground  of  terror  the  fiiperilrudure  of 
defpair ! 

When  the  night  was  pall,  and  our  minds  hung  fufpended  between 
the  danger  we  had  efcaped,  and  the  anticipation  of  what  we  might  ex¬ 
pert  to  enfue ;  when  the  dawn  appeared,  as  if  unwilling  todifclofe  the 
devallation  that  the  night  had  caufed ;  when  the  fun-beams  peeped 
above  the  hills,  and  illuminated  the  feene  around — ^juil  God!  what  a 
contraft  was  there  exhibited  between  that  morning  and  the  day  be¬ 
fore!  a  day  which  feemed  to  fmils  upon  Nature,  and  to  take  delight 
in  the  profpeds  of  plenty  that  waved  around,  and  wdiich  produced, 
wherever  the  eye  could  gaze,  the  charms  of  cultivation,  and  the 
promife  of  abundance ;  but  which  fallacious  appearances,  alas !  were 
to  be  at  once  annihilated  by  that  extenfive  and  melancholy  view  of 
defolation  and  defpair,  in  which  the  expedations  of  the  moderate, 
and  the  wiihes  of  the  fanguine,  were  to  be  fo  foon  ingulphed.  'fhe 
horrors  of  tlie  day  were  much  augmented  by  the  melancholy  excla¬ 
mation  of  every  voice,  and  the  energetic  cxprelTion  of  every  hand ; 
fome  of  which  were  uplifted  in  afts  of  execration ;  fome  wiped  the 
tears  that  were  flowing  from  the  eye  i  while  fome,  confidering  from 
whence  the  vifitation  came,  were  feen  to  ftrike  their  breafts,  as  if 
to  chide  the  groans-  which  it  was  impofliblc  to  reftrain.  An  uncom- 
niOQ  filence  reigned  around ;  it  was  the  paufe  of  conftcraation ;  it 
was  a  dumb  oratory,  that  faid  more,  much  more,  than  any  tongue 
could  utter.  The  firli  founds  proceeded  from  the  mouths  of  the  moft 
patient  of-Nature's  creatures — from  the  melancholy  cow  that  had 
loll  its  calf,  and  with  frequent  lowings  invited  its  return  ;  from  the 
mother  ewes,  that  with  frequent  bleatings  recalled  their  lambs,  which 
were  fri&ing  out  of  fight,  unconfeious  of  danger,  and  unmindtul  of 
fjod ;  and  which  folemn  and  pathetic  invitations,  after  fuch  a  night, 
the  contemplation  of  fiich  a  feene,  and  the  difpoiit'on  of  the  mind  to 
receive  pathetic  impreflions,  came  home  with  full  eficcl  to  thofe  who 
had  fufFcred,  but  who  wiftied  not  to  complain  1  If  the  diflrefles  of 
the  feathered  tribe  be  taken  into  this  defeription,  their  natural  tir 
midity,  their  uncertainty  of  food,  of  flielter,  and  domeftic  protec¬ 
tion,  bc'duly  confidered;  trifling  as  thefe  obfervations  may  appear, 
they  certainly  help  to  fwell  the  catalogue  of  diflrefs,  to  awaken  the 
figh  of  fenfibllity,  and  to  teach  us  that  their  exigence  and  their  end 
^e  in  the  hands  of  the  fame  Creator* 

^  The  morning  of  the  4th  of  Oflober  prefented  us  with  a  profpeft 
dreary  beyond  defoription,  and  almoft  melancholy  beyond  example; 

deformed  with  fuch  blalled  figns  of  nakednefs  and  ruin,  as  ca- 
l^ty,  in  its  moft  awful  and  deftruftive  moments,  has  feldom  oftered 
to  the  deiponding  obfervations  of  mankind.  I'he  face  of  the  country 
feemed  to  be  entirely  changed ;  the  vallies  and  the  plains,  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  forefts,  that  were  only  the  day  before  molt  beautifully 
clothed  with  e^ery  verdure,  were  now  defpoiled  of  e^very  charm ;  and 
to  an  expeded  abundance  and  fuperfluity  of  gain,  in  a  few  hourg 
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fuccceded  fterility  and  want  ;*  and  every  profpedl,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  llretch»  was  viGbly  ilricken  blank  with  defolation  and  with 
horror.  The  powers  of  vegetation  appeared  to  be  at  once  fufpended, 
and,  inftcad  of  Nature  and  her  works,  the  mind  was  petrified  by  the 
feeming  approach  of  fate  and  chaos.  The  country  looked  as  if  it 
had  lately  been  vifiied  by  fire  and  the  fword ;  as  if  the  tornado  had 
rifled  Africa  of  its  fands,  to  depofit  their  contents  upon  the  denuded 
bofom  of  the  hills :  as  if  i£tna  had  fcorched  the  mountains,  and  a 
volcano  had  taken  pofleffion  of  every  height.  The  trees  were  up- 
rooted,  the  dwellings  deftroyed;  and,  in  fomc  places,  not  a  ftone  was 
left  to  indicate  the  ufe  to  which  it  was  once  applied.  Thofc  who  had 
houfes,  could  hardly  diftinguiCh  their  ruins  ;  and  the  proprietor  knew 
not  where  to  fix  the  fituation  of  his  former  pofleflions.  The  very 
beafts  of  all  deferiptions  were  confeious  of  the  calamity ;  the  birds, 
particularly  the  domefiic  pigeons,  were  moft  of  them  deftroyed ;  and 
the  filh  were  driven  from  thofc  rivers,  and  thofe  feas,  of  which  they 
had  before  been  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  New  ftreams  arofe,  and 
extenfive  lakes  were  fpread,  where  rills  were  fcarccly  feen  to  trickle 
before ;  and  ferry-boats  were  obliged  to  ply  where  carriages  were 
ufed  to  travel  with  fafety  and  convenience.  The  roads  were  for  a 
long  time  impalTable  among  the  mountains;  the  lowlands  were 
overflowed,  and  numbers  of  cattle  were  carried  away  by  the  depth 
and  impetuofity  of  the  torrents ;  while  the  boundaries  of  the  difierent 
plantations  were  funk  beneath  the  accumulated  preflure  of  the  inun- 
^dation. 

*  To  give  you  at  once  a  more  general  idea  of  this  tremendous  hur¬ 
ricane,  I  {hall  obferve,  that  not  a  Angle  houfe  was  left  undamaged 
in  the  parifh ;  not  a  Angle  fet  of  works,  trafh-houfe,  or  other  fub- 
ordinatc  building,  that  was  not  greatly  injured,  or  entirely  deftroyed. 
Not  a  Angle  wharf,  ftorehoufc,  or  Ihed,  for  the  depoAt  of  goods, 
was  left  Handing ;  they  were  all  fwept  away  at  once  by  the  billows  of 
tlic  fea,  and  hardly  left  behind  the  traces  of 'their  foundations.  The 
Viegro  houfes  were,  and  I  believe  without  a  Angle  exception,  univer- 
Tally  blown  down :  and  this  reflexion  opens  a  large  field  for  the  phi- 
lanthropift,  whofe  feelings  will  pity,  at  Icaft,  thofe  miferies  which  he 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  bad  the  power  to  relieve.  Hardly  at 
Wee,  a  fhrub,  a  vegetable,  or  a  blade  of  grafs  an  inch  long,  was  to 
be  feen  ftanding  up  and  uninjured  the  enfuing  morning ;  nay,  the  very 
bark  was  whiptfrom  the  logwood-hedges,  as  they  lay  upon  the  ground; 
and  the  whole  profpeft  had  the  appearance  of  a  deferr,  over  which  the 
burning  winds  of  Africa  had  lately  pa  ft. 

*  At  Savanna-la-Mar  there  was  not  even  a  veftige  of  a  town  (the 
parts  only  of  two  or  three  houfes  having  in'pai^al  ruin  remained, 
as  if  to  indicate  the  Atuation  and  extent  of  the  calamity) ;  the  very 
materials  of  which  it  had  been  compefed  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  rcfiftlcfs  fury  of  the  waves,  which  finally  completed  what  the 
wind  began.  A  very  great  proportion  of  the  poor  inhabitants  were 
cruftied  to  death,  or  drowned ;  and,  in  one  houfe  alone,  it  was  com¬ 
puted  that  forty,  out  of  one-and-forty  fouls^  unhappily  and  prema¬ 
turely  peridicd.  Tlie  fea  drove  with  progr^ve  violence  for  more 
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than  a  mile  into  the  country,  and  carried  terror,  as  it  left  deitruc- 
tioD,  wherever  it  paffed*  Two  large  ihips  and  a  fchooner  were  at 
anchor  in  the  bay,  but  were  driven  a  conlidcrablc  diftance  from  die 
(hoie,  aod‘ totally  wrecked  among  the  mango- trees  upon  land. 

«  Were  1  tb  dwell  upon  the  numberlcfs  Angularities  of  accidents 
-that  this  dreadful  ftorm  occafioned,  both  among  die  mountains  and 
on  the  plains  over  which  it  paiTed ;  were  I  to  mention  its  particula¬ 
rities  and  caprices,  and  the  variety  of  contingencies  which  feemed 
impoOibie  to  happen,  which  imagination  might  trifle  with,  but  which 
reafon  would  fcarcely  believe ;  in  fhort,  were  1  to  mention  what  I 
nyfelf  faw,  and  what  numbers  could  witnefs ;  1  ihovild  be  afraid  to 
offer  them  to  the  ferious  regard  of  my  readers,  in  the  dread  that  I 
might  be  thought  to  infult  their  underliaudings,  and  to  advance  as 
fiflion  what  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  credit  as  truth. 

<  The  diftrefles  of  the  miferable  inhabitants  of  Savannada-Mar 
during  the  period,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  ceffation  of  the 
florm,  moil  have  exceeded  the  moil  nervous,  as  they  would  have 
forpaffed  the  moft  melancholy,  powers  of  defeription.  They  were 
foeb  as  ought  to  have  aiFedled  (if  public  lofTes  and  private  fiifierings 
can  ever,  affedt  the  fiony  bofoms  of  the  rapacious,  and  the  icy  bowels 
of  the  intereiled),  they  were  Aich,  I  fay,  as  would  almolf  have 
melted  the.  unfeeling,  and  have  foftened  the  obdurate :  but,  alas ! 
they  could  not,  in  too  many  inffances,  divert  the  rigid  purpofe,  and 
withhold  the  rigorous  hand  of  the  man  of  bufinefs.  Thofe  who  the 
day  before  were  poffefled  not  only  of  every  domeftic  comfort,  but  of 
every  reafonable  luxury  of  life,  were  now  obliged  to  feck  for  fhelter 
upon  a  board ;  and  were  expofed,  in  ficknefs  and  affiidion,  unfhel- 
tered  and  unprovided,  to  the  noify  intruiions  of  the  wind  and  the 
cold,  and  the  frequent  viii cations  of  the  ihower.’ 

We  lament  much  that  our  IlmitTwill  not'admit  our  proceed¬ 
ing  with  this  defeription,  every  part  of  which  is  equally  pathetic, 
elegant,  arid  nervous ;  but  the  above  will  be  fufficieiij  to  give 
opr  readers  a  juft  idea  of  the  whole.  The  defeription  is  conti¬ 
nued  for  more  than  thirty  pages,  and,  we  may  add,  without 
wearying  the  attention,  which,  when  we  conlider  the  famenefs 
and  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  adds  no  inconfiderablc  Ihare  of  praife 
to  the  author,  ^ 

Wc  have  next  an  account  of  the  gradual  recovery  of  the 
ifland  from  this  dreadful  calamity,  and  the  means  ufed  for  this 
purpofe.  In  thefe  Mr.  Beckford  is  no  lefe  particular,  and.  for 
the  moft  part  without  being  tedious.  His  narrations  are  every 
where  interfperfed  with  pleafing  deferiptions,  interefting  anec- 
4otcs,  and  judicious  refledlions.  The  whole,  indeed,  reminds 
us  often  of  the  fituation  of  the  author,  but  at  the  fame  time 
teaches  us.  to  refpe<ft  his  abilities,  admire  his  taftcjand  (ympathife 
in  his  misfortunes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  canc  is  next  introduced  and  accurately 
bribed.  All  the  fubiequent  procefles  of  boiling  and  diftiHing, 
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as  well  2.^  the  other  branches  of  rural  economy  In  the  Weft- 
Indies,  follow  in  fome  kind  of  order,  but  with  numerous  di- 
greffions,  and  fome  of  them  fo  long,  and  fo  little  connedled  with 
the  fubje£l,  that  the  author  feems  rather  to  be  giving  us  his 
prilon  thoughts,  than  a  deferiptive  account  of  Jamaica,  When, 
however,  we*  read  a  description  of  hunting  in  the  forefts  of 
England,,  carried  *  through  feveral  pages,  we  cannot  accufe  our 
author  of  being  confined  to  local  ideas  ;  yet  are  we  often  inclined 
to  admit  that,  like  Cervantes,  he  has  ‘  taught  his  pen  to  charm 
*  in  the  confines  of  a  jail/ 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 
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Art.  XIII.  Memoires  hijloriques^  polttiques^  et  geographiques^da 
Voyages  du  Comte  de  Ferrieres-Sauveboeuf^  i^c.  ' 

Art.  XIII.  HtJioricaU  poUticaly  and  geographical  Memoirs  rt- 
/peeling  the  Travels  of  Count  de  Ferrieres^Sauveboeuf  through 
Turkey^  Perfiay  and  Araliay  from  the  Year  1782  to  17S9.  8vo. 
2  vols.  '  Paris,  1790. 

♦ 

[  Concluded.  ] 

Arabs,  who  prefer  a  wandering  and  free  life  to  living 
10  towns  or  villages,  inhabit  the  defarts,  and  are  .divided 
into  feveral  tribes.  Some  of  thefe  are  wholly  employed  in  ta¬ 
king  care  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  confift  of  horfes,  apes, 
Iheep,  ^ats,  and  camels,  and  form  their  whole  riches.  By 
the  cries  of  their  apes  travellers  are  warned  to  (hun  their  ap¬ 
proach,  which  is  always  dangerous,  as  fo  many  of  them  are  ad- 
dided  to  robbing  and  plundering. 

*  T.he  Arabs  make  companions  of  their  horfes;  they  keep 
them  in  their  tents  with  them  during  the  night ;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  they  become  exceedingly  gentle  and  traftable.  *  An  in¬ 
fant  may  ride  thenp ;  and  they  will  flop  to  fuffer  thofe  to  re¬ 
mount  vvho  have  tumbled  from  tlieir  backs  tlirough  inexperience. 
The  race  bred  in  the  defarts  of  Bagdad  are  fmall,  but  thofe  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moka  are  much  larger.  *  The  r  marcs, 
which  the  Arabs  never  part  with  but  in  cafes  of  great  nece/Tity, 
arc  exceedingly  dear;  fome  of  them  are  Told  for  two  thoullind 
pounds  fterling  each  ;  but  the  fineft.horfe  never  cofts  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred.  Thefe  people,  in  general,  fet  lefs  value 
on  the  beauty  of  a  horfe  than  on  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
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race.  It  has  been  obferved  that  the  colt  produced  from  an  Ara-^ 
bian  horfe  and  a  mare  of  a  dillerent  breed,  is  always  the  mo(l 
beautiful ;  but  the  Arabs  efteem  beauty  very  little.  When  the 
genealogy  has  been  interrupted,  on  this  head,  refpeefing  v/hicii 
th(?y  are  remarkably  nice,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  de¬ 
ceive  them.  I'hefe  herfes  are  of  great  ule  in  warm  countries  ; 
but  they  foon  degenerate  in  colder  climates  ;  ar.d  thofe  w'hich,  in 
tlie  plains  of  Arabia,  will  travel  thirty  leagues  before  they  halt, 
remain  two  days  without  drinking,  and  feek  no  other  food  but  a 
few  coarfe  herbs,  are  fcarcely  of  any  fcrvice  in  a  mountainous 
country,  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate. 

^  The  Arabs  breed  a  great  number  of  flieep  and  goats,  the 
hair  and  wool  of  which  is  fpun  by  the  w'onicn  in  order  to  make 
ItufFs  for  fupplying  tnem  with  clothes.  'I'he  Arab  w'omcn, 
though  tanned  by  the  heat  of  the  fan,  have  fometimes  regular 
features,  which  would  render  them  pretty  w'ere  they  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  blacken  their  lips,  and  to  form  fantaftical  figures  on 
their  cheeks,  throat,  and  arms.  This  fpecies  of  beauty  is  not 
acquired  without  confiderable  pain.  They  prick  the  (kin  with 
the  point  of  a  needle,  and  rub  gunpowder  into  it,  fo  that  the 
marks  which  it  leaves  can  never  be  effaced.  Their  principal 
ornaments  confift  of  a  gold  ring,  thruft  through  the  cartilage  of 
the  nofe,  and  glafs  beads,  which  they  wear  oft  their  arms.  They 
never  ufe  veils,  are  mild  in  their  behaviour,  ferve  their  hufbands 
!  with  modefly,  and  are  very  hofpitable  to  ftrangers  who  vifit 
I  their  tents. 

*  The  drefs  of  the  women  is  almoft  like  that  of  the  men; 
i  they  fiiffer  their  hair  to.  fall,  careldsly  over  their' Ihoulders  in 
treffes,  and  they  w6ar  nothing  on  their  heads  but  a  red  mufliri 
■  handkerchief.  Wholly  employed  in  the  management -of  their 
I  families,  they  feldom  give  themfjlvcs  up  to  idlenefs ;  and  arc 
perhaps  the  chalfeft  of  all  the  Afiatic  females. 

^  The  Arabs  make  very  little  ufe  of  linen.  The  principal 
part  of  the  drefs  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  kind  of  robe  or  tunic, 
w^hich  defeends  below  the  knee,  and  is  faftened  around  their 
ipiddle  by  a  leather 'girdle..  On  the  head  they  wear  two  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  one  of  which  is  folded  double,  with  the  ends  hanging 
loofe;  the  other  is  tied  carelefsly  around  the  forehead,  and  falls 
down  behind.  On  their  feet  they  have' fandals,  or  half-boots, 
which  rife  to  the  mid  leg.  Many  of  them  convert  the  (kins  of 
their  Iheep  into  furs,  though  the  feverity  of  winter  is  never 
known  in  the  defarts;  but  in  fummer  they  turn  the  ^woolly  fide 
outwards.  '  •  '  , 

‘  All  the  Arabs  wear  a  kind  of  cloak,  which  they  call  hahhe^  \ 
is  fquare,  and  of  a  large  fize,  with  a  place  cut  out  for  the 
and  a  hole  on  each  fide  to  thruft  the  arms  through.  I'hcrc 
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arc  fome  of  them  entirely  black  ;  others  of  them  are  flrlpcd  red 
and  black ;  and  fome  black  and  white.  They  are  made  of  i 
mixture  of  goats  and  camels  hair,  and  arc  excellent  prefervatives 
againft  rain. 

‘  Their  manner  of  living  is  extremely  fimplc  and  frugal.  Hav. 
ing  kneaded  fome  oatmeal  in  a  wooden  trough,  and  formed  it 
into  balls  about  the  fize  of  both  one^s  two  fifts,  they  make  their 
camels  fwallow  it,  and  then  prepare  fome  for  themfelves,  which 
.  they  put  under  the  a/hes.  When  it  is  half  baked,  they  mix  it 
with  honey  and  new  wine,  make  it  into  fmall  balls  by  preiling  it 
in  their  hands,  and  eat  it  with  much  relifli.  A  few  dates,  cheefe, 
and  curdled  milk,  generally  terminate  their  repafts. 

•  Thefe  Arabs  mov^  their  tents  feveral  times  in  a  year,  in 
order  that  they  may  pi^^ure  abundant  paftures  for  their  flocks; 
but  they  generally  return,  after  a  certain  period,  to  the  fpots 
which  they  ufually  inhabit.  They  are  fmall  of  ftature,  extremely 
meagre,  and  have  a  quick  piercing  eye,  and  a  dark  complexion. 
Different  tribes  have  a  government  of  their  own.  Each  father 
of  a  family  adminifters  juftice  to  thofe  who  are  under  him  j  but 
when  any  affairs  of  importance,  fuch  as  the  time  when  they  ought 
to  fet  out  on  their  march,  or  in  what  manner  they  muft  defend 
themfelves  from  their  enemies,  are  to  be  difeufl'ed,  it  is  done  in  an 
aflembly  of  old  people,  who  meet  for  that  purpofe.  The  plun¬ 
dering  Arabs  form  particular  tribes,  who. are  remarkably  turbu¬ 
lent  and  unruly.  They  continually  exercife  pillage,  and  render 
themfelves  formidable  to  caravans,  and  to  the  peaceful  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  defart.’ 

Nations  which  rob  each  other  always  carry  on  their  rapine 
under  the  pretence  of  juftice.  The  people  of  the  North,  per- 
fuaded  that  the  earth  belonged  equally  to.  all  men,  difturbed  in 
their  poiTeflions  the  inhabitants  of  milder  climates ;  the  Maltefe 
corfairs  make  flaves  of  the  T urks  and  Moors  becaufe  they  are 
Mahometans;  and  the  latter  would  not  reduce  fuch  of  the 
Genoefe  and  Neapolitans  as  they  take  prifoners  to  the  fame 
fituadon,  were  they  not  Chriftians :  fo  true  it  is  that  men,  blinded 
by  prejudice,  will  endeavour  to  throw  the  veil  of  equity  and  re¬ 
ligion  over,  the  moft  iniquitous  pra£liccs.-  The  pretences  of 
the  Arab  plunderers  are,  however,  more  fpecious,  for  they 
cojTifider  themfelves  as  defeended  from  Ifhmael,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  make  no  fcruple  of  robbing  caravans,  and  pillaging  their 
neighbours.  Every  one  knows  that  Ifhmael  was  difinherited  by 
Abraham,  who  banifhed  him  to  the  defart  with  his  mother. 
Tjhcfe  Arabs,  therefore,  lay  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  their  fe- 
taer,  and  endeavour  to  recover  from  the  children  of  llaac  the 
wealth  of  which  the  patriarch  deprived  his  eldeft  ibm 
'  ’  -  ‘  ....  »  As 
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As  thcfc  I/hmaelitcs  arc  very  numerous,  it  is* exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  crofs  the  defart ;  and  travellers  are  under  the  neceffity 
of  waiting  for  the  caravans  which  go  to  Aleppo,  Damafeus, 
Bagdad,  and  Buflbrah,  three  or  four  times  every  year,  and  return 
as  often  in  fucceffio/i.  Thofe  who  think  the  pace  of  the  camels 
too  fatiguing,  or  who  are  afraid  of  mounting  upon  their  backs, 
make  ule  ot  a  couple  of  balkets,  in  one  of  which  they  place 
themlclves,  and  put  their  baggage  into  the  other,  to  preferve  an 
equilibrium,  in  cafe  there  are  not  two.  As  thefe  balkets  are  co¬ 
vered,  they  may  by  this  mode  be  well  Ihcltered  fr6m  the  heat  of 
the  fun ;  but  thofe^who  choofe  to  go  to  greater  expence,,  hire  a 
tartarouan^  which  is  a  kind  of  box  placed  upon  a  litter,  carried 
by  two  camels :  this  is  the  eafiell  manner  of  travelling  in  the  de- 
fart  when  one  follows  the  caravans. 

^  The  continual  fufpicion  which  the  Arabs  entertain  of  each 
other  makes  them  employ  every  precaution  to  fecure  a  fafe  paf- 
fage  through  the  defart.  For  this  purpofe  they  carefully  oblerve 
the  traces  of  thofe  animals  which  have  paffed' before  them,  and 
form  the  niceft  conjectures  refpeCling  the  route  which  their  con- 
dudors  may  have  purfued.  Tfieir  dung  is  above  all  a  kind  of 
thermometer,  which  feldom  deceives  them  in  calculating  the 
time  that  may  have  elapfed  fince  their  pafthge.  Sometimes  they 
afccnd  little  hills  and  eminences  to  fee  whether  there  are  any  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  plains;  and  fometimes  they  litten  with 
their,  cars  clofe  to  the  ground,  for  in  the  night  time  they  can 
hear  at  a  great  diftance  the  found  of  feet,  when  any  of  the  plun¬ 
derers  mounted  upon  mares,  becaufe  they  never  neigh,  arc 
coming  to  rob  them.  .  '  ^ 

‘  Thofe  who  crofs  the  defart  from  Aleppo  to  Buflbrah  dread 
more,  during  the  heats  of  fummer,  a  pellilential  wind  which  pre¬ 
vails  from  MolTul  over  all  the  furface  of  Mefopotamia.  The 
fulphureous  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris,  and 
the  bitumen  produced  near  the  Euphrates,  give  us  reafoii  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  noxious  quality  of  this  wind  is  occafioned  by  the 
vapours  and  exhalations  which  proceed  from  them.  The  inllinft 
of  the  camels,  which  ttoop  with  their  heads  to  the  earth,*  fore¬ 
warns  their  conductors  the  danger  which  threatens  them. 
This  wind,  which  announces  itfclf  by  a  great  heat,  and  which 
comes  on  in  violent  gufts,  does  not  approach  nearer  the  earth 
than  three  feet.  All  thofe  who  remain  in  an  upright  pofition 
are  ftifled  in  a  moment; -but  thofe  who  have  the  prefence  of 
mind  to  ftretch  themfeives  out  on  the  ground,  even  if  they  do^ 
not  cover  their  heads,  experience  no  other  inconvenience  but 
that  of  being  thrown  into  an  ab'indant  perfpiration,  from  which 
they  are  freed  in  the  courfe  of  a  few' minutes.  The  effeCls  of 
this  terrible  wind  are  fo  fudden  that  when  a  man  is  ftifled  by  it 
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hh  limbs  inftantly  fall  to  pieces,  and  are  cenwted  into  dull.* 
'"rhis  is  rather  a  wonderful  circumftance  ;  but  as  the  prefent  \\ 
the  age  of  wonders,  and  as  our  countryman  Mr.  Bruce  has  leen 
Co  many  of  them,  we  fhall  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own 
comment  on  it.  •* 

Every  perfon  in  the  leaft  acquainted  .with  hiftory  knows  that 
the  founder  of  the  Mahometan  religion  was  born  at  Mecca,  the 
capital  of  Arabia. the  happy;  thus  named  on  account  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  which  water  it,  and  render  it  more  fertile  than  the  defart,  or 
Arabia  the  iftony.  In  deferibing  the  former  our  author  rakes 
occafion  to  give  feme  account  of  Mahomet,  and  of  the  religious 
tenets*  embraced  by  his  followers. 

^  Mahomet,’  fays  he,  ^  who  was  a  conqueror,  a  monarch,  a 
legiflator,  and  a' pontiff,  was  without  doubt  a  great  man.  The 
Coran,  which  contains  his  precepts,  is  a  collection  of  civil  and 
religious  laws,  confidered  as  a  guide  both  in  civil  and  religious 
matters  to  all  thofe  who  profefs  Mahometanifm. 

^  T  he  fundamental  principle  of  this'  religion  is  the  exiltence 
of  one  eternal  God,  all  povvcrfu!,*and  the  creator  of  everything 
that  exifts.  In  this  manner  does  he  who  is  faifely  accufeJ  of 
not  being  able  to  write,  define  the  Deity.  His  morality  is  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  following  few  words :  give  to  him  who  takes 
from  you,  pardon  thofe  who  oftend  you,  and  do  good  to  all  with¬ 
out  diftindtion.  That  ambition  which  is  natural  to  thofe  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  it,  made  him  mix  a  miilrituc'e 
of  abfurdities  with  the  new  religion  which  he  wilhed  to  eifa- 
falifl) ;  and  his  imagination,  fometimes  ^difordered,  added  to'thc 
cnthufiaftic  defire  of  being  the  chief  of  a  nation  of  believers^ 
cccafioncd  all  thofe  anachronifms  which  are  found  in  the  Coran, 
compiled  from  the  laws  Mofes,  and  the  kooks  of  the  magi.’ 

The  Mahometans  admit  an  eternal  paradife,  a  hell,  limited 
like  the  purgatory  of* the  Roman  Catholics,  angels,  evil  genii, 
a  rcfurre<Sion,  ami  a  general  judgment.  .They  do  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  Jefus  Chrifl  as  the  Son  of  God;  but  they  call  him  the  di¬ 
vine  breath,  which  affumed  a  body  in  the  w'omb  of  Mary  bis 
mother,  who  conceived  without  knowing  a  man,  and  brought 
forth  without  ceafing  to  be  a  virgin.  Jefus  Chriit  preached  true 
morality,  and  Aiahomet,  fay  they,,  taught  the  true  form  of  wor- 
fhip;  hence  that  exprcflion  alw'ays  in  their  mouths,  there  is  onl) 
ane  God^  and  Mahouut  is  his  profit.  .  ' 

‘  I'he  paradife  of  the  Mahometans  is  the  centre  of  all  their 
hopes;  and  their 'fovereign  happinefs  they  think  will  be  to  en¬ 
joy  the  prefence  and  converfation  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It 
will  not.  appear  at^all  aftoniihing  that  Mahomet  fhould  promife 
every  pleafure  of  fenfe  to  a  people  who  inhabit  a  warm  climate, 
where  it  is  impoilible  to  be  continent,  and  that  he  fhould  alTure 
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bii  (Jifciplc$rthat  tliey  would  enjoy  the  company  of  beautiful  vir- 
gins  to  all  eternity, 

^  s  MahojTiet,  well  knowing  the  refpeS:  which  the  Arabs  have 
for  the  tomb  of  Ilhiriael  at  IVlecca,  obliged  all  his  followers  to 
vifit  it  once  in  their  life-time ;  or,  if  they  could  not  difeharge 
this  dutv,  to  leave  a  certain  funi  at  their  death  to  defray  the  ex-, 
penecs  of  thofe  v^ho  might  do  it  for  them.'  Thofe  who  have 
been  live  or  fix  times  on  this  pilgrimage  cannot  be  put  to  death 
for  any  crime  whatever  ;  but  this  privilege  docs  not  fecure  them 
from.perpetual  imprifenment.  When  the  pilgrims  arrive  within 
a  kvf  days  journey  of  Mecca,  they  purfue  their  courfe  on  foot, 
with  no  other  covering  but  a  piece  of  cloth  bound  round  their 
loins,’  though  they  are  much  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  and  the  fcorching  fand  over  which  they  muft  travel.  Thofe 
who  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Medina  obferve  the  fame  refpeefful 
ceremony. 

‘  Medina,  to  which  Mahomet  retired  when  perfecuted  by  his 
countrymen,  and  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  fixty-three,  was 
the  place  of  his  interrhent.  Some  have  pretended  that  his  body, . 
enclofed  in  an  iron  coffin,  was  fufpended  from  the  roof  of  the 
tomb  by  means  of  a  loadftonc,  which  he  placed  there  in  his 
life-time,  in  order  to  impofe  better  after  his  death  on  ignorant 
and  credulous  people  j  but  this  circiimftance  is  entirely  void  of 
foundation.  Mahomet^s  alhes  are  contained  in  a  magnificent 
maufoleum  of  marble,  covered  with  a  canopy  of  green  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  jewels  and  pearls  : 
it  is  furrounded  by  a  railing  of  maffy  filver  fix  feet  high.  Near  it 
is  the  tomb  of  Abubeker,  his  father-in-law  and  fucceflbr,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  Omar  and  Ofman,  who  came  after  him.  The 
mofque  containing  all  thclb  reliques  is  lighted  by  a  great  number 
of  lamps  of  mafly  gold  ;  many  of  thefc  arc  enriched  with  jewels, 
and  difpiay  the  magnificence  with  which ‘the  Mahometans,  and 
above^all  the  fultans,’  have  thought  proper  to  ornament  this  fa- 
cred  place  by  fei>ding  prefents  thither  regularly  every  year. 
Medina  is  governed  .by  a  prince  of  the.  family  of  Mahomet. 
Mount  Sinai  is  alfo  an  objeef  of  veneration  to  the  Mahometans. 
On  their  return  from  Medina  they  honour  it  by  facrificing  a  few 
Iambs  on  the  fpot  where  God  appeared  to  Mofes,  arrayed  in  all 
the  majefty  of  his  power.’ 

We  fhall  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  work  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  obfervations  on  that  dreadful  fcourge  the  plague,  which 
prevails  fo  much  in  Turkey,  and,  feme  » other  ’parts  of  the 
Eaft.  . 

M.  de  Volney,’  fays  he,  ^  aflerts  that  Convfantinople  pof- 
fcffes  the  feeds  of  the  plague,  and  that  it  is  from  ttience  conveyed 
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to  Egypt.  Among  the  differences  which  I  remarked  in  this 
deftruikive  difeafe,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  does^not  manifeft 
itfelf  equally  in  thofe  countries  where  it  occafions  more  or  Icfs 
ravage,  according 'to  their  diftance  from  the  fpot  from  which  it 
has  proceeded.  Conftantinople  is  infected  with  it  at  all  times, 
which  is  owing  to  the  little  attention  paid  by  the  inhabitants  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  it.  The  parents  of  people  who  have 
died  of  this  diftemper  will  difeharge  the  laft  duties  to  them, 
handle  their  clothes  without  the  leaft  fear,  and  caufe  them  to  be 
fold  in  the  public  market.  The  p.Tfun  who  purchafes  them 
carries  them  home  to  his  houfe,  and  depofits  in  a  trunk  or  coffer 
that  mortal  poifon  which,  on  the  firft  opportunity,  difFufes  itfelf 
.abroad,  and  attacks  its  new  proprietor.  Winter  at  Conftan¬ 
tinople  always  checks  the  progr^fs  of  the  . plague;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  at  Smyrna  ^at  the  great  heats  of  fummer  put  a 
ftop  to  it  entirely.  It  is  certain  that  it  always  exifts  at  Con¬ 
ftantinople,  from  which  it  is  communicated  either  by  accident 
or  the  tranfportation  of  goods  all  over  the  Archipelago  ;  but  the 
plague  of  Egypt  has  its  particular  centre  from  which  it  exhales 
with  more  or  lefs  violence  in  different  years.  I  have  heard  the 
people  of  Cyprus  fay  that  they  were  under  very  little  uneafinefs 
refpeiling  the  plague  of  Conftantinople,  lefs  dangerous  than 
that  of  Egjqjt,  which,  when  brought  from  Alexandria,  occafions 
three  times  the  deftruftion  occafioned  by  the  former. 

•  ♦  This  fcourge,  however,  will  ftill  be  permanent  in  Maho¬ 
metan  countries.  .  Predeftination,  admitted  by  all  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  and  which  caufes  them  to  believe  the  decrees  of 
ftte  to  be  irrevocable,  will  always  make  them  negle6f. thofe  pre¬ 
cautions  employed  by  the  Europeans  to  fecure  themfelves  from 
the  ravages  of  the  plague. 

^  The  danger  of  approaching  people  attacked  by  the  plague 
has  always  prevented  phyficians  frx>m  ftudying  the  caufe  of  this 
difeife,  which  they  treat  differently,  without  knowing  its  fymp- 
toms  and  the  remedies  proper  to  check  its  effefts..  Sometimes 
a  perfon  drops  down  dead  on  receiving  an  infe(fted  nofegay  from 
one  entirely  free  from  the  diftemper;  but*thdugh  fimple  touch¬ 
ing  is  fufficient  to  communicate  the  plague,  it  often  happens 
that  whole  families  efcspe  it,  even  after  naving  been  employed 
in  taking  care  of  thofe  who  were  fick  of  it. 

*  The  Europeans  feldom  efcape  it,  becaufe  they  are  more 
frightened  than  the  Orientals,  who  fay  that  the  belt  method  of 
avoiding  it  is  not  to  be  apprehenfive  of  it.  Thofe,  indeed,  who 
ore  attacked,  feeing  themfelves  abandoned  by  their  deareft  friends, 
and  even  their  neareft  relations,  and  finding  themfelves  con¬ 
fined  in  an  hofpital,  where  they  feem  to  be  deftined  for  the  grave, 
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their  frightened  in^giriations  increafe  their  delirium,  the  idea 
of  death  conftantly  hovers  round  them,  and  they  at  length  fall 
vi^aims  to  their  terror/  • 


MISCELLANEOUS 


■  ^he  Little  Freeholder ;  a  Dramatic  Entertainment^  in  T*w(t 
Small  8 VO.  is.  Guthrie,  Edinburgh:  Murray,  London# 


The  freehold  cottage  of  a  poor  taylor  obftrufting  Lord  Montor* 

’  gueil’s  profpefl,  his  lordihip,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  prevail 
on  the  taylor  to  difpofeof  his  property,  hires  an  old  artilleryman,  who 
is  a  bricklayer,  to  remove  the  hovel,  with  all  its  contents,  and  to  re¬ 
build  it  on  the  common.  Blaft  executes  his  orders ;  and  Snip  the 
ujrlor,  having  been  employed  at  Montorgueil’s  caflie  while  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  demolifhing  and » rebuilding  were  going  on,  is  atlaftdif- 
miffed  on  the  evening  of  their  completion,  his  head  Huffed  by'BIafl 
with  ideas  of  witches  and  enchantments.  After  wandering  all  night 
in  feafch  of  his  dear  freehold,  he  at  laft  finds  it  to  his  aftonifhment 
in  the  place  where  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Blaft.  Lord  Montorgueil, 
finding  he  had. done  an  illegal  adlion,  commiffions  the  artilleryman 
to  compromife  the  matter,  and  the  independent  taylor  at  laft  confents, 
with  fome  reludtance,  to  let  his  freehold  cottage  remain  where  hit 
lordfhip  had  chofen  to  place  it,  on  being  paid  one  hundred  guineas^ 
with  right  of  common  for  fix  pigs  and  twelve  geefe. 

Such  is  the  fable  of  this  little  drama.  The  charaAers  are  natural, 
properly  contrafted,  and  well  fupporc^d.  As  all  the  chara^ers,  ex- 
ceptihg  Lord  Montorgueil,  are  of  the  lower  rank  of  life,  humour, 
rauier  than  wit,  feems  to  have  been  the  objeft  of  the  author;  in  die 
attainment  of  this  object  we  think  he  has  been  fuccefsful.  The  per¬ 
formance,  it  is  true,'  is  only  fketch  ;  but  it  is  the  iketch  of  an  artifl 
who  appears  capable  of  executing  greater  things. 

It  is  laid,  we  know  not  on  what  foundation,  that  this  jeuitefprit 
is  the  produftion  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  well  known  in  the  literary 
woiid  by  his  hifforical  and  antiquarian  refearches ;  nor  is  it,-  as  an 
amuiement,  and  relaxation  from  feverer  ftudies,  unworthy  of  fais  pen. 
‘  Neque  femper  are  urn  tendit  Apelh.l 
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Art,  15.  The  Follies  of  St,  James^s-Street,  Smail  8vo.  2  vols. 

5s.  Lane.  London,  17S9. 

This  novel  5s,  for  the  moil  part,  of  the. common  ftamp,  not  rifmg 
above,  or  finlciirg  below,  mediocrity.  Hut  the  moll  Itrikir.g  partis 
the  defeription  of  fome  charaders  in  a  village  about  four  mdes  fouiii 
ef  the  metropolis.  Wc  fliall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  how  f  ; 
thefe  defeription s  are  jull,  or  what  provocation  tiie  author  liad  fcr 
fuch  perfonalities ;  but  in  general  vve  may  obferve  that  if  fome  few 
cf  the  more  obfeure  names  Ihould  remain  unknown  to  all  but  the  in. 
habitants  of  Clapham,  Mr.  Cinnamon,  Mr.  Grains,  Mr.  Thornh.li 
the  Methodiil,  &c.  &c.  are  fo  plain  that  thofe  who  run  may  read, 
and  fo  roughly  treated,  as  vve  Ihould  hardly  fufpedt  any  conduct,  ia 
fuch  refpectable  families,  could  jullify. 

Art,  16.  SkicUe^  a  DfJJertution,  410.  is.  6d.  Kayes.  London, 

1750- 

.  Should  any  of  our  readers  be  in  doubt  about  (hooting  thcmfelves 
in  the  courfc  of  November,  we  would  very  much  caution  them 
iigainll  reading  this  differtation.  We  mean  not  to  accufc  the  author 
of  any  bad  intention,  but  are  only  fearful  of  the  confequenccs  of  a 
dull  book  on  a  dull  day  to  a  mind  previoufly  difpofed  to  melancholy 
and  an  inditfercnce  to  life. 


Art.  17.  The  Theatre  \  a  DidaBic  EJfay^  including  an  Idea  of  ih 
Ckarader  of  ^ane  Shore,  as  pe'^Jonned  hy  a  young  Lady  in  a  frivait 
Play,  l5c,  Idc.  By  Samuel  If  bite*  8vo.  Printed  in  Dublin. 

This  performance  exhibits  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  theatre 
and  theatrical  chara^lers,  and  is  not  deficient  in  that  bold  and  ner¬ 
vous  conception  which  fo  nearly  approximates  to  the  genuine  infpi- 
rarion  of  poetry.  Tlie  following  apoilrophe  to  Shakefpeare  is  bctii 
juft  and  animated : 


*  Immortal  bard  !  whofe  heaven  illumin’d  mind 
.  Compris*d  the  volume  of  all  human  kind. 

Pierc'd  at  a  glance  extended  nature  through. 

Her  worlds  exhaufted,  and  develop'd  new  ; 

Hade  viewlefs  nothing  into  being  ftarr. 

And  rul’d  at  will  the  captivated  heart ; 

Unlike  the  iordlings  cf  fucceeding  days. 

Who  ravage  nations,  or  who  pilfer  bays^ 

D^fpUM  while  living,  and  in  death  thetr  name 
Damn’d  to  oblivion,  or  more  damn’d  in  fame: 

Ho  w  have  thy  facred  pages  been  defac'd. 

Tortur’d  at  prefs,  and  on  the  llage  difgrac’d ! 
Shall  ]  once  more,  a  lofs  iVe  long  deplor’d. 

Behold  thee,  Shakefpeare,  to  thy  rights  reltor’d 
Shall  I,  O  fafhion  !  fafhion !  e’er  again 
See  thee,  fweet  bard !  in  w'onted  fplcndour  reign  ? 
Ah  no,  fweei  bard !  I  never  (hall  lee  more 
What  1  iuve  feen,  and  ever  fliiil  deplore. 


farewell 
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Farewell  the  my  flic  fong,  the.  potent  fpell. 

Ye  more  chan  mortal  agencies,  farewell  i 
Strive,  ridicule,  and  realbn  as  they  may. 

Witlings  will  rife,  and  dunces  have  their  day. 

Thrown  on  the  flielf  poor  banifh’d . Romeo  lies. 

And  in  the  tomb  forgotten  Juliet  dies ; 

Macbeth  no  more  his  air-form’d  dagger  draws, 

Which  bloodier  tyrants  plunder  with  applaufe.* 

This  little  publication  is  alfo  valuable  for  the  information  it  com¬ 
municates  of  the  private  bon  ton  theatricals  which  are  cultivated  in 
OUT  filler  kingdom. 

Ait.  18.  A  Plea  for  the  Poor  ;  or^  Remarks  on  the  Price  of  Provijions 
and  the  Pea/ant* s  Labour,  the  Bounties  allowed  on  the  Exportation  of 
Corny  efpecially  W heat ;  nuith  Propofols  for  their  Amendmef^t.  By 
Robert  Applegartb.  8vo.  6d.  Richardfon.  London,  1790. 

In  this  lenfibk  little  performj^nce  Mr.  Applegarth,  whom  we  have 
before  had  occaiion  to  fpeak  of  with  refpedt,*  calls  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  increaled. price  of  proviiions,  while  that  of  labour 
bears  no  fort  of  proportion  to  it.  He  obferves  too,  with  much  pro¬ 
priety,  that  how  Iktle  foever  fome  may  fancy  the  peafantry  entitled 
to  their  notice,  it  may  be  worth  their  while  to  confider,  that  as  poor 
living  is  generally  attended  with  an  inattention  to  cleanlinefs,  and  as 
thefe  two  combined  never  fail  to. produce  difeafe,  what  has  been  ge¬ 
nerated  in  a  llarved  cottage  may  reach  the  gilded  palaces  of  the  rich. 
And  though  he  much  approves  the  regard  that  has  been  lately  Ihewn 
I  to  our  f^le  brethren,  yet  this,  he  conceives,  Ihould  not  leffcn  our  at- 
lieDtion  to  the  children  of  John  Bull. 

I  By  keeping  bread  at  a  price,  as  nearly -equal  as  poffible,  the  au- 
Ithor  coDceive«r other  proviiions  would,  in  great  meafure,  preferve 
lieir  kvcl :  .With  this  view  he  propofes'  that,  inftead  of  a  bounty  of 
£v'c  fljillings  per  quarter  on  all  wheat  exported  when  the  price  is  be- 
low.44/.  quarter,  the  following  regulations  Ihould  take  place : 

That  JOS.  per  quarter,  fliouldvbe  allowed  as  a  bounty  on  exporta¬ 
tion  when  com  is  under  20J.  the  quarter. 

7x.  when  at  20x.  and  upwards,  but  under  26s. 

[  5i.  when  at  26s.  and  upwards,  but  under  32/. 

ts.  td.  when  at  32/.  and  upwards,  but  under  38/. 

I  With  liberty  to  export  without  bounty  when  at  38/.  and  upwards, 
)at  under  40/. 

;  When  at  40J.  and  upwards  to  44/.  a  duty  of  6d.  per  quarter  on 
^poftation.  ■ , 

I  At  44/.  and  upwards  the  exportation  to  be  prohibited,  as  is  aC 
,  At  48/.'  the  orts  to  be  open  for  importation  on  a  low  |  prefent 
!aty.  '  '  ^  Khecafe. 

It  mull  be  allowed  by  all  reafoiiable  people  that  if  be  thought 
Binfficient  bounty  when  wheat  is  at  20X.  it  mull  be  too  great  when  at 
and  'vice  ver/eiy  becaufe  the  objeftis,  among  others,  to 
the  commodity,  as  near  as  poffible,  at  a  ftanding  price.  In- 
the  encouragement  of  exportation,  under  many  circumllances, 
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is  fo  ncceflary  for  the  fanner,  as  well  as  to  incrcafe  our  number  of 
feamen,  that  Mr.  Applcganh  feems  among  the  firft  to  applaud  the 
inftitution.  But  oor  increafed  population,  he  conceives,  nauft  in. 
creafe  our  confumption  ib  much  as  to  render  the  old  duty  improper. 
With  rubmlfTion,  we  conceive  his  former  arguments  much  the  meft 
Conclulivc ;  for  the  increafe  in  the  growth  of  corn  will  be  allowed 
greatly  to  exceed  our  increafed  population.  But  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  the  people  of  England  make  bread  a  more  conliderable  article 
of  diet  than  forinerly.  However  this  may  be,  the  comparative  ftatc* 
ment  of  the  price  of  labour  and  provifions,  within  the  laft  forty  yean, 
is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the  fubje£i  calls  aloud  for  redrefs ;  and 
that  as  long  as  the  prefent  difproportion  remains,  we  mull  neither 
^  wonder  at  the  height  of  our  poor’s -rate,  nor  the  frequent  in%ces 
of  theft  among  the  foldiery. 

Art.  19.  John  and  Martin  ;  a  poetical  Dialogue  on  the  propofed  R:ptt! 
of  the  Teft  To  ^hich  is  added,  by  the  fame  Author,  a  pt^ori 

Seng  on  his  Majefys  late  happy  Recovery .  4tO.  is.  3d.  Evani. 
London,  1790. 

There  is  merit  in  thefe  doggerels.  The  debate  Is  carried  on  wii 
abundance  of  fpirit,  and  fome  charafteriftic  propriety,  by  the  advo- 
.  cates  for  their  refpeflive  parties,  on  both  lides.  The  jet  of  the  ar¬ 
gument,  which  has  been  fo  much  bandied  about  among  the  adherents 
of  the  church,  or  her  antagonifts,  is  here  delivered  with  great  con- 
eifenefs  and  force.  The  author  has  very  happily  enlivened  hisdii- 
*  logue  with  fome  original  humour,  which  renders  it  as  pleafing  as  it  is 
inftruftive.  His  congratulatory  ode  on  Jiis  majefty’s  recovery  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  very  inferior  produflion.  Indeed,  this  fpccies  of  vcrli 
never  fucceeds  fo  well  in  ferious  as  in  comic  or  burlefque  com- 
pofition. 

Art.  20.  Authentic  Account  of  the  Barbarities  lately  prablifet! by  tk 
Mohfer ;  being  an  unprecedented  and  unnatural  Species  of  Cruelty 
*  ercifed  by  a  Set  of  Men  upon  dfencelefs  and  generally  bandfome  Woms> 
y  ’  hfltb  the  public  Meafures  adopted  cn  the  Occafion,  and  including  tk 
Trial  of  Ren^dck  Williams.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Bladon.  London,  1790. 

The  barbarities  related  in  this  pamphlet  have  formerly  been  pub-j 
liihed  in  the  daily  papers,  at  different  times.  Whether  all  of  tier 
be  really  authentic,  is  a  qudlion  which  may  admit  of  fome  doubt; : 
may  likewife  the  idea  of  their  having  been  perpetrated  by  a  plurali-' 
of  men.  They  arc  of  a  hngular  nature;,  and,  as  fuch,  it  is  morer^ 
fonable  to  aferibe  them  to  the  favage  wantonnefs  and  diabolical 
price  of  a  iingle  individual.  It  will,  however,  appear  ftrangc, 
when  defigncdly  to  cut  one’s  clothes  is  deemed  by  the  laws  an  afti 
felony,  yet,  to  cut  one’s  perfon,  by  previcufly  penetrating  the  cloth* 

'  (hould  be  adjudged  a  non-defcript  tranfgrcffion,  and  be  held  uncndiu 
able  by  the  fame  flatute.  But  let  us  remember  that,  in  the  time ' 
Cicero,  there  w^s  no  law  in  the  Roman  code  againft  parricide;  J' 
unnatural  crime  having,  till  then,  been  utterly  unknown'amongft 
people. 

A»i 
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j^RT*  21*  Letwi  ef  Maflers  and  Servants  CQnJidered.  With  Ob^ 
Jirvaiions  on  a  Bill  intended  to  he  offered  to  Parliaments  to  pre  vent  the 
Jorging  and  counterfeiting  of  Certificates  and  Ser'Uants*  Chara^ers. 
fo  which  is  added^  an  Account  of  a  Society  formed  for  the  Increafe 
and  Encouragement  of  good  Servants.  By  f.  huutingfordsCent.  Secret 
tnry  if  the  Society.  Svo.  2  8.  6d.  IcwcJ.  Brook,  i^jnclon,  1790*' 

To  j^vent  impofition  in  the  recommendation  of  fervants,  and  to 
render  them  more  dutiful  and  careful  in  their  various  fiadons^  arc 
objcfts  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the  interetts  and  happinefs  of  the 
community.  The  plan  fuggcfted  in  this  pamphlet  appears  to  be  well, 
calculated  for  the  pui^ofe  ;  and,  when  fully  digeiled  and  matured, 
will  merit  the  attention  of  parliament.  In  the  mean  time,  great 
,praife  is  due  to  the  public-fpiritcd  and  beneficent  fociery  which  en¬ 
deavours  to  promote  fo  laudable  and  ufeful  an  inliitution. 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  22. .  A  freatife  on  Putrid  Intejiinal  Remitting  F elvers ;  in  which 
the  Laws  of  the  Febrile  State  and  Sol- Lunar  Influence  being  invefiigated 
and  define dy  are  applied  to  explain  the  Nature  of  the  ^various  Forms  y 
Criftsy  and  other  Phenomena  of  thefe  Fe%fers  ;  ard  thence  is  deduced 
and  inflituted  an  impro*ved  Method  of  curing  them.  By  Francis 
BaljouTy  M.  D.  S.  R.  M.  E.  S.  H.  Svo.  boards,  6s.  Smellie. 
Edinburgh,  1790.' 

ThV operation  of  planetary  influence,  in  various  difeafes  of  the 
human  body,  is  a  doftrinc  which  has  often  been  advanced,  but  never 
fatisfaftorily  demonftrated  by  medical  writers.  l>r.  Balfourendcavours 
to  eftablifh  the  opinion  of  its  reality,  pardcularly  in  remitting  fevers. 
With  this  view  he  has  conflrudled  a  number  of  theorems,  in  which  he 
conneds  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  moon,  with  certain  periodical 
revolutions  of  the  difeafes  abovementioned.  His  clinical  obfervations 
appear  to  have  been'  made  at  Calcutta,  in  the  Eall  Indies,  and  we 
doubt  not,  from  the  judgment  he  difeovers,  that  they  are  fufHciently 
accurate ;  though,  at  the  lame  time,  we  cannot,  even  from  the  repeated 
coincidence  of  the  circumllances  which  he  remarks,  be  induced  to 
aferibe  the  effefts  exclufively  to  planetary  influence.  May  they  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  internal  caufes,  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  remitting  fevers  ? 
Remitting  and  intermitting  fevers  frequently  interchange  with  each 
other ;  and  therefore  why  ihould  they  not  be  fubjedled  to  fimilar  in¬ 
fluence  ?  Yet  we  cannot  account  for  the  return  of  the  paroxyfms  in 
the  latter,  by  any  regular  influence  of  the  planets.  On  the  whole. 
Dr.  Balfour’s  hypothefis  is  fupported  with  ingenuity  ;  but  we  think 
it  rather  fanciful  than  well  founded. 

Art.  23.  7*he  New  Family  H(rhal\  ort  Domefiic  Phyfician :  enu-^ 
merating,  with  accurate  Defer ’ptionsy  all  the  known  getahUs  which  'are 
way  remarkable  for  Medical  Efficacy  \  with  an  Accoufft  of  their 
Firtnes  in  the  frvered  Difeafes  incident  to  the  Human  Frame,  ll  uprated 
with  Figures  of  the  moft  remarkable  Plant Sy  accurately  delineated  and 
engransed.  By  William  Mejritky  Surgeon.  8j/o.  board?,  7  s.  Baldwin. 
L-indon,- 1790. 

The  defign  of  this  work  is  to  furnifli  fuch  a  fyftem  of  botanical 
®K)wlcdge  as  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  private  families,  in  the  right 
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application  of  herbs  to  the  cure  of  difeafes.  It  being  indifpcnfably 
requifite,  in  fach  an  undertaking,  that  the  various  herbs  Ihould  bt 
accurately  deferibed,  the  author  appearsito  have  bellowed  due  palnj 
towards  the  afeertainment  of  their  icentity ;  and,  befides  a  number  of 
plates,  well  executed,  and  the  Englifh  appellations  of  xheu  fevcral 
plants,  he  has  given  the  Latin  generic  and  trivial  nanies  of  Linnxm, 
with  the  dais  and  order  to  which  they  belong,  in  the  fyilem  of  that 
celebrated  naturalilK  With  regard  to  the  foppofed  virtues  of  the 
plants,  Mr.  Meyrick  feems  to  found  his  opinion,  in  general,  on  re- 
fpedable  authorities  ;  but,  in  conformity  to  the  common  .practice  of 
botanical  writers,  he  has,  perhaps,  aferibed,  to  many  of  the  herbs, 
much  greater  medicinal  qualities  than  they  actually  polTefs.  Tbe 
work,  however,  affords  a  comprehenfive  fyftem  on  the  fubjedt,  and, 
as  fuch,  may  prove  ofeful. 

Art.  24.  Jn  EJfay  on  the  Prefervation  of  the  Health  of  Perfonstm* 
pitted  in  Agriculture^  and  on  the  Cure  of  Oifeafes  incident  to  that  W«tj 
of  Life^  By  William  Falconer,  M*D.  f.R»  S,  8vo.  is.  6d, 
Dilly.  London,  1789. 

There  is  no  clafs  of  men  of  greater  importance  to  focicty,  than 
that  which  is  employed  in  agriculture  ;  and  the  prefervation  of  their 
health  muft  therefore  be  an  objeft  highly  worthy  of  attention.  It 
fortiiuatcly  happens,  indeed,  that  the  pccupation  of  agriculture  is  in 
general  benefinal  to  the  health :  But  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  often  from  its  fudden  viciffitudes,  it  proves  likewife 
the  caufe  of  difeafes.  In  the  effay  now  before  us.  Dr.  Falconer  has 
treated  the  fubjcdl  with  much  medical  ability,  and  has  made  a  va-. 
ricty  of  ufeful  obfervations,  both  prophyladtic  and  curative.  He 
very  properly  addreffes  the  w'ork  ,to  thole  who  employ  the  perfons  for 
whofe  immediate  ufe  the  cautions  are  principally  intended,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  inUruft  the  people  therafelves.  In  iKe  application 
of  his  advices,  however,  he  feems  to  place  much  dependence  on  the 
humanity  of  the  bencficcd  clergy;  and  certainly,  next  to  the  due 
difeharge  of  their  facred  fuhftion,  they  could  not  employ  therafelves 
more  beneficently  than  by  endeavouring,  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
carry  into  effed  the  ufeful  precepts  delivered  by  the  judicious  author 
of  the  prefent  eliay. 

POLITICAL. 

Art.  25.  Cur  fry  PeJleQiom  on  Public  Men  and  Public  Manners  m 
the  Continent.  In  a  Letter  to  a  friend.  8vo.  2  s.  6  d.  Stockdale. 
London,  1790.  ^ 

Thefe  Refleftions  relate  chiefly  to  the  late  revolutionin  the  French 
government,  and  the  revolt  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  The  author 
appears  to  be  a  zealous  alTcrtor  of  the  caufe  of  public  freedom ;  but 
fomc  time  having  elapfed  fince  the  lefle&ions  were  written,  the  pO' 
litics  on  Uie  continent  have  taken  a  turn,  iefs  favourable  to  the  eiU- 
bli(hment“bf  a  democratical  power  in  Brabant,  than  there  was  before 
reafon  to  expefl. 
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IT.  26.  A  Letter  from  Lord  de  Clifford  to  the  •worthy  and  independent 
Ehdors  of  the  Tonjin  of  Do^wnpatrick.  8to.  i  s.  Debrctt*  Loadon, 
1790. 

In  a  letter  addrefied  to  a  body  of  eledlors,  we  cxpcfted  to  have 
met  with  an  enumeration  of  fervices  rendered,  or  at  lead  promifed, 
for  favours  requeded.  Indead  of-  this  the  Burghers  are  entertained 
with  an  account  of  a  correfpondence  between  the  De  Clifford  family. 
Lord  Downlhire,  and  a  Mr.  Price.  Even  here  we  were  in  hopes  to 
have  found,  that  the  only  enhilation,  among  thefe  elevated  charac¬ 
ters,  would  be  which  could  render  the  greatest  fervices  to  their 
countiy,  and  to  the  town  of  Downpatrick.  But  all  we  have  met 
with  is  the  jockeydiip  of  eleftion  — profedions  of  mutual  regard,  and 
a  delire  to  preferve  the  harmony  exiding  between  the  different  fa¬ 
milies,  So  entirely  are  the  burghers  forgotten,  in  this  negociation, 
that  we  were  at  a  lofs^  to  know  whether  the  correfpondence  was  car¬ 
ried  on  for  the  purpofe  of  treating  for  a  bilhbprick,  a  freehold  edate, 
or  fomc  fuch  transferable  property,  till  his  Lordlhip  Aims  up  the 
whole  buiinefs,  in  the  following  concluAon  : — And  1  beg  leave  to 
affureyou,  that  in  all  fituations  the  real  intered  and  profperity  of  the 
town  of  Downpatrick  lhall  be  the  cbndant  and  peculiar  obje£i  of  my 
care/*  • 

Without  giving  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  conAdering  which  party 
was  the  mod  inlincere  in  this  difhoneif  traffic,  we  would  jud  alk  the 
writer  of  the  prefent  letter,  whether  his  conclufions  to  a  body  means 
any  thing  more  than  the  profeffions  of  Lord  Hillfborough  to  himfelO 
as  an  individual. 

Aar.  27.  Mifcellaneous  Propofols  for  increafing  our  National  Wealth, 
Twel^ve  Millions  a  Tear\  and  alfo  for  augmenting  the  Revenue 
•without  a  nenjo  Tax,  or  the further  Extenfon  of  the  Exci/e  Laivs*  By 
John  Donaldfen,  Efq.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Murray.  London,  1790. 

The  propofals  briefly  fpecified  in  this  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Donaldfon, 
M  not  only  various,  but  all  of  them  of  a  nature  particularly  intereft- 
ing  to  the  public.  He  will  undertake,  for  indance,  to  put  an  end  to 
finuggling,  to  prevent  houfe-breaking.  See.  to  fupply  tl\e  navy  with 
pen  without  preffing,  to  put  the  filheries  on  a  Iblid  foundation,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  introduce,  into  the  fydem  of  our  political  economy,  a 
number  of  improvements  of  great  importance  to  the  nation.  He  gives 
a  clear  and  fliort  account  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  would  engage  in 
the  execution  of  thofe  arduous  proje£ts  ;  and  he  dedicates  the  whole 
to  the  minider  of  Great  Britain,  who,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  will  pay 
I  to  propofals  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  degree  of  attention 
which  feems  due  to  their  magnitude,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they 
3rc  recommended. 

Art,  28,  Confderations  on  the  Political  Situations  of  Francs ^  Great 
Britain,  and  Spain,  at  the  prefent  Crifis.  T ranjlated  from  the  French 
M.  Dupont,  Deputy  from  Nemours  to  the  National  Affembly  of 


France.  8vo,  t  s.  Bell.  London,  1790. 

In  literary  difputes  between  individuals,  we  have  often  had 
Occafion  to  remark  the  intemperate  language  of  the  d’^erent  parties ; 


\ 
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but  never  before,  in  any  national  caufe,  have  we  fecn  fuch  un- 
candid  obfervatione,  erroneous  as  well  as  illiberal  aflerdons,  and  ar¬ 
rogant  invedtives,  as  are  exibited  in  the  pamphlet  now  before. us,  M. 
Dupont  afFe^Vs  to  difeover,  in  the  conduft  of  the  Britilli  cabinet,  very 
dlfrcrcnt  motives  from  thofe  which  have  been  publicly  alTigned  for  the 
naval  preparations  at  prefent  carrying  on  againft  Spain.  He  feems  to 
'  judge  of  Britifli  politics  by  an  imaginary  ftandard  gratuitoufly  adopted 
in  his  own  mind ;  and,  not  content  with  giving  the  lie  to  our  de- 
clarations,  which  none  but  a  fceptic  could  doubt,  he  very  politely 
bids  defiance  to  the  utmoll  exertions  of  our  power.  Could  any 
thing  excite  the  Britifh  minifiry  to  the  hoftile  intentions  falfely  im¬ 
puted  to  them  by  M.  Dupont  againft  his  own  country,  it  might  be 
,  the  ingratitude  which  he  dlfcovers  for  their  generous  forbearance  of 
all  interpofition,  in  the  late  commotions  of  France.  But  we  muft  not 
aferibe  to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  fuch  fentiments  as  fuit  only 
with  the  indiferetion  of  an  intemperate  difputant ;  and  we  w'ould  re- 
commend  to  M.  Dupont  to  referve  his  political  fagacity  towards  the 
prefervation  of  a  yet  uneftabliihed  confiituiion,  which  maybe  greatly 
endangered,  but  never  can  be  confirmed,  by  a  profecution  of  the 
impolitic  meafurcs  he  fo  warmly  and  injudicioufly  fuggefts. 

Art.  29.  The  Condufi  of  the  Parliament  of  1784,  conjidered.  8vo, 
IS.  6d.  Stockdale.  London,  1790. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  compares  the  ftate  of  the  nation, 
previoufly  to  the  meeting  of  the  lalt  parliament,  with  that  which 
exifted  at  its  late  diffolution  ;  and,  from  the  remarkable  contrail,  in¬ 
fers  the  wifdom  and  ability  of  the  adminiftration  by  w'hich  public 
affairs  have  been  conducted.  We  have  only  to  wifti  that  every 
future  parliament  may  be  diftinguifhed  with  an  equal  degree  of 
national  profperlty. 

Art.  30.  A  Letter  addrejfd  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Diredori 
if  the  Eaf  India  Company ^  containing  Propofals  for  printing 

a  Hiflory  of  the.Ren;clutions  of  the  Empire  of  Indoji any  from  the  earlitfi 
Ages  to  the  prefent.  8vo.  2's.  Richardlon.  London,  1790. 

The  author  of  the  propofed  hiftory,  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice, 
A.  M.  late  of  Univerfity  College,  Oxford.  He  affures  the  public, 
in  an  adveriifement,  that  the  work  lhall  be  conduced  with  the  ftrifteft 
impartiahty,  in  regard  to  political  parties;  and  there  will  be  pre¬ 
fixed  to  it,  an  intr.odudory  dilfertation,  containing  an  inveftigation  of 
the  geography,  religion,  laws,  literature,  and  commerce,  of  ancient 
India,  and  contrafted  with  the  moll  authentic  ftatements  on  that  fub- 
jed,  as  given  by  authors  of  a  recent  date.  It  is  propofed,  that  the 
whole  fliaVl  be  comprifed  in  three  volumes  dSavo  ;  the  price  tofub- 
feribers  to  be  one  guiuea.  , 

Art.  31.  A  Speech y  deli*vered  on  the  xgtb  of  February y  1789, 
t'oufe  of  Lords  of  Ireland^  upon  the  Ad^efs  to  his  Royal  Highnf/s  iet 
prince  of  Wales.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mountmorres .  8vo.  is* 
Jeffery,  London,  1790. 

This  ipetch  relates  to  the  affair  of  the  regency,  fo  warmly  2gi' 
tgted.  Loth  in  the  Britifh  and  Irifh  parliaments,  during  the 
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pofitlon  of  our  fovereign.  Lord  Mountmorres  feems  not  to  have 
been  folicitous  of  amufing  his  hearers  with  the  tinfel  of  eloquence^ 
but  he  adduces  f^rong  arguments,  and  numerous  examples,  for  en* 
forcing  his  opinion ;  which  is,  that  the  crown  remained  on  the  head 
of  our  gracious  fovereign,  and  that  there  was  no  vacancy  in  ,the 
throne.  The  natural  confequences  of  this  political  dodrine  are  foi* 
ficicntly  obvious. 

Art.  32.  Obftrvatims  cn  Mr.  Dundas^s  India  Eudgit.  8va  is»  6d. 

pebVett.  London,  1790. 

The  obfervations  contained  in  this  pamphlet  are  fimitar  to  thofe 
which  arc  annually  made  on  Mr.  Dundas’s  official  reprefen tations  of 
the  flourilhing  ftate  of  our  EalLIndia  territories.  The  author  en¬ 
deavours  to  combat  the  ftatement  of  that  gentleman  with  regard  to 
fome  points ;  but  we  cannot  confider  his  remarks  as  fufficiently  well 
founded;  and  every  circumftance  feems  to  confirm  that  the  adminif- 
tration  of  affairs  in  the  Eaft-lndies  continues  to  be  highly  profperous, 
Mr.  Haftings  formed  the  model  of  the  great  political  ftrudure ;  and 
Lord  Cornwallis  proceeds  vigoroufly  in  his  endeavours  to  accompliih 
the  fyftem. 

I  s 

Art.  33.  A  Speech  delivered  at  a  free  Conference  betvueen  the  Honour* 
able  the  Council  and  Affembly  of  Jamaica^  held  the  i()th  of  Nov.  1 789, 
on  the  Subje^  of  Mr.  H^ilberforce^s  Fropofitions  in  the  Houfe  of  Commont 
concerning  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Bryan  Edvjards,  Efj.  8vo.  ,  2S. 
Debrett.  London,  1790. 

This  being  the  fpeech  of  a  planter,  and  delivered  to  an  affembly  of 
planters,  the  drain  and  purport  of  it  may  be  eafily  imagined  by  our 
readers.  We  fcarcely  need  fubjoin  that  the  affembly  feems  to  have 
unanimoufly  reprobated  the  propofitions  made  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  in 
the  Britiffi  Houfe  of  Comnion^on  the_fubje6l  of  the  Have  trade. 

divinity. 

Art.  34.  A  Sermon  on  the  Afncan  Slave  Trade ,  preached  at  Maze » 
Pondf  Southvjalkf  LorcTs-Day  Afternoon ^  November  ^oth,  1788.  By 
fames  Dare.  8vo.  6d.  Buckland.  London,  1788. 

Mr.  Dore’  tells  us  he  was  delired  to  preach  on  the  flavc  trade.  If 
his  hearers  are  Weft  India  planters  it  does  them  honour  to  defire  to 
be  informed  on  a  fubjefl  in  which  their  intereft  is  fo  much  concerned. 
If  they  are  unconneded  with  that  trade,  it  is  only  another  proof  how 
^ady  men  are  to  attend  to  invedlives  againff  vices  to  which  they 
have  no  temptation — and  (hould  Mr.  Dorc’s  hearers  wift  for 
another  fubjedi,  to  which  they  may  attend  with  equal  fecurity,  we 
would  recommend  Phrygia  and  Pamphilia,  Afia,  Capadocia,  and 
Pontus,  any  of  which  would  furnilh  as  much  inftrudtion  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  hearers,  as  Tyre,  which  Mr.  Dore  has  chofen  to  illuftrate 
the  flave' trade. 

Tile'  fermon  before  us  contains  nothing  new  on  this  hacknied  fob- 
jcdl,  but  feems  written  with  ferioufnefs,  and  an  endeavour  to  iti- 
creafe  the  general  odium  entertained  againil  the  commerce  of  the 
human  fpccics. 

U  Art. 
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Art.  JC.  Sunday  Schools  recommended^  A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
Pari  jo  Church  of  Charles^  Plymouth ,  on  Sunday  the  izd  of  February , 
T789,  being  the  Anni^erfary  of  Sunday  Sc  ho  j  Is  ejlablijhed  at  Plymouth, 
By  Robert  Hawker f  Vicag  of  the  Farijhy  and  formerly  of  Magdalen 
Hatty  Oxfords  Puhlijhed,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Chanty,  ^to.  i  s. 
Plymouth,  printed  for  Law,  ^c.  London,  1789. 

We  often  lament  the  hard  fate  of  a  mlnifter  whofe  lot  it  is  to  preach 
a  tharity  fermon;  and  every  reader  *  who  cohfiders  how  threadbare 
the  fubjeft  is,  will  do  the  fame.  Mr.  Hawker’s  is  as  good  as  moll 
others,  and  having  the  advantage  of  fome  novelty,  by  the  late  ereclion 
of  Sunday  Schools,  he  has  availed  himfelf  of  it  with  much  ingenuity 
and  addrefs.  ^  . 

Art.  36.  The  true  Patriot.  A  Sermon  on  the  much  lamented  Death  of 
fohn  Howard y  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.,S.  preached  at  Hacknef,  his  native 
Placcy  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  CharraSler.  By  Samuel  Palmer, 
8vo.  i  s.  Johnfon,  1790. 

.  In  this  fermon  laudable  mention  is  not  only  made  of  the  late  Mr, 
Howard,  but  his  benevolent  example  is  urged  as  an  excitement  to  the 
benevolence  of  others.  We  do  not,  however,  exadlly  agree  with  the 
author  in  his  cenfure  of  Mr.  Burke,  who,  we  muft  think,  naight  con'- 
fluently  enough  praifc  the  individual,  and  yet  blaiiie  the  fociety  of 
,  which  he  was  a  member.  Mr.  Palmer’s  reafoning  would  fuppofe, 
that  the  virtues  of  a  Howard  ought  to  have  fandrified  the  late  temerity 
•  of  the  party  to  whom  he  belonged.  Surely,  if,  as  Mr.  Burke,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  thought  the*  claims  of  the  dif- 
fenters  were  hoftilc  to  our  religious  eftablilhment,  the  belt  moral 
qualities  of  individuals  could  never  render  them  adntiflible. 

Art.  37.  A  Look  to  the  lafi  Century  %  or.  The  Dijfenters  weighed  in 
ibeir  own  Scales,  8vo.  2s.  White.  'London,  1790. 

The  reafoning  in  this  pamphlet  is  from  experience  and  faft.  The 
Diflenters,  in  their  late  ftruggles  for  a  repeal  of  the  teft  and  corpo¬ 
ration  afts,  were  abundantly  confident  in  the  value  of  their  principles. 
To  this  their  appeal  was  always  made;  and  they -naturally  conceived 
that  to  be  irrcfiftible  which  could  not  be  impeached.  Our  author  at¬ 
tacks  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  even  drives  them  from  their  fa¬ 
vourite  pod.'  By  a  variety  of  quotations  from  thofe  who  overturned 
our  civil  and  religious  conftitution  in  the  former  century,  he  Ihews 
that  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  the  very  form  of  expreflion,  which 
prevailed  among  them  in  thofe  memorable  troubles,  are  dill  retained 
by  the  Di/Tentexs  of  the  prefent  day.  He  infers  from  thefe  premifes 
thrir  infidious  condu^  in  their  numerous  afibciations  and  refolutions; 
and  he  carnclVly  urges  his  countrymen  to  be  on  their  guard  againft 
their  encroaQhments.  j  Tliis  pampjdet  is  written  in  a  ftyle  of  elegance 
and  moderation  not  very  common  in  ecdefiaftical  controverfy,  and 
do^s  credit  both  to  the  author’s  temper  and  his  lalte.  « 
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Art.  38.  The  Dijj^ters  prtfent  Claims  confidered^  in  a  Sermon  preached 
rn  tbi  Parijh  Church  of  Id' arrington^  on  the  joth  of  January ^  I790» 
Sj  Edvjard  O^euy  M*  A.  8vo.  is; 

There  is  no  bookfeller’s  name  to  this  performance,  which,  in  point 
of  compofition,  does  credit  to  the  literary  abilities  and  taftc  of  the 
author.  Perhaps  the  claims  of  Dijfenters  are  here,  as  in  other  re¬ 
cent  publications,  treated  with  too  much  ferioufners.  There  is  allb 
a  little  afperity  in  this  fermon,  for  which  there  was  no  neceflity,  and 
which  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  caufe. 

Art.  39.  Glory  to  Gody  and  Peace  to  Men ;  the  blejfed  EffeSs  of 
Divine  Grace  in  the  Redemption  of  Sinners  by  Jefus  Chrif.  By  Ri^ 
chard  TaprelL  8vo.  is.  Richardfon.  London,  1790. 

The  important  fubjeft  of  the  fermon  before  us  derives  from  the 
author  much  beautiful  illuilration.  His  eloquence  not  only  difeovers 
coofiderable  genius  and  tafle,  but  a  heart  fmitten  with  the  love  of 
religion.  And  he  preffes,  with  great  fimplicity  and  earneftnefs,  the 
fame  grateful  regard  for  the  truths  of  Chriftianity  which  he  obvioully 
feels  and  cherifties  in  his  own  mind.  We  are  the  better  pleafed  with 
this  fervid  and  glowing  manner  of  treating  the  fundamental  dofirines 
of  "the  gofpel  that  they  owe  fo  much  of  their  prefent  difrepute  to  the 
cold  and  indifferent  ilyle  in  which  molt  of  their  modern  apologies 
arc  written. 

Art.^.0.  Social  Union  and  Benevolence  i  a  Sermon  preached  at  Percy 
Chapel y  Rat hbone^P lace y  on  IVednefdayy  the  4/A  of  November y  1789, 
before  the  ancient  and  honourable  Order  of  Bucks.  Publijhed  at  their 
particular  Requejl.  By  the  Rev.  Rice  Hughes y  A.  M.  410.  is. 
Johnfon.  London,  1790. 

This  elegant  And  mafterly  fermon  merits,  .on  many  accounts,  the 
higheft  approbation.  The  preacher’s  mind  feems  congenial  to  the 
fuqeft;  and  he  deferibes  the  genius,  and  delineates  the  effeds  of 
benevolence,  with  ardour  and  enthuliafin.  He  ufes  no  eloquence  but 
what  is  fuggefted  by  his  feelings ;  and  thefe,  under  the  influence  of 
genius  and  tafte,  diftate  a  language  highly  pidturefque  and  expreflive. 
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hcmxver,  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  that  will  reward  him.  His  h. 
bouis  are  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  the  unfortunate,  whom,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health,  and  plenty,  and  liberty,  we  are  but  lltUe  dif- 
pofed  to  commiferate  or  confider.  And  there  are  few  prilbncrs  who 
may  not  find  fomething  in  thefe  benevolent  difeourfes  adapted  to  their 
cafe.  Here  every  thing  which  reafon  and  revelation  afford  is  urged 
with  great  earnellnefs,  finccrity,  and  plainnefs  of  fpeech,  to  roui'e  and 
lhake  the'  obdurate  wretch  who  feems  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind, 
to  diredl  the  true  penitent  how  to  find  mercy,  to  enlighten  the  dark¬ 
ened  underfiandings  of  the  ignorant,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  and 
to  lift  up  the  head  that  hangs  down.  May  we  hope  no  prifon  will  be 
without  a  fupply  of  thefe  ufeful  and  confolatory  fermons,  and  that 
no  prifonei  who  can  read  will  be  debarred  from  the  comfortable  dU 
ledions  and  fuggefiions  tliey  are  calculated  to  furnifh  him  with  in  that 
dreadful  fituation. 


For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
For  OCTOBER,  1790. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE 

T  S  neither  wholly  warlike,  nor  entirely  commercial.  If  it 
■*  were  wholly  warlike,  the  infults  which  Great-Britain  has 
received  from  Spain  would  have  plunged  both,  before  this  time, 
into  mutual  hoftilities  ;  if  it  were  wh^ly  commercial,  we  would 
never  dream  of  purchafin^,  at  the  expcnce  of  many  millions 
fterling,  and  much  bloodftied,  the  privilege  of  bartering  for 
fkins  at  Nootka  Sound.  It  was  a  proverb  in  old  times,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  moft  ancient  of  all  compofitions,  the  book  of 
Job,  ‘  that  a  man  would  give  (kin  for  (kin  ;  even  all  that  he 
*  had  for  his  life.*  But  we  are  on  the  point,  according  to  all 
appearances,  of  facrificing  many  thoufands  of  human  (kins  for 
thofe  of  foxes,  bears,  and  other  wild  beads.  Trade  is  defirable; 
but  it  can  rarely  happen,  on  commercial  grounds,  that  it  is  worth 
rile  fighting  for. 

With  what  degree  of  fenfibility  was  this  truth  felt  oii  the 
ebnelufion  of  the  late  American  war?  The  whole  Briiilh  na¬ 
tion  ftood  aftonifhed  when  they  looked  back  to  the  expence 
which  North- America  had  coft;  and  forward  to  the  new  and 
produflive  channels  that  opened  apace  to  our  capitals,  and  mer¬ 
cantile  emerprife  in,  other  quarters  of  the  world.  Yet  we  are 
now  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  not  on  account  of  widely-extended 
and  Bourifhing  colonies,  but  defart  fhores,  the  habitations  of 

wild 
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vild  animals,  and  the  folitary  haunts,  at  heft,  of  favagcs.  If 
yfc  had  aftcd  merely  on  the  principles  of  lofs  and  gain,  we  would 
have  made  as  little  noife  about  the  capture  of  our  veflels  at 
Nootka  as  poflible.  'If  the  fur  trade  there  promifed,  indeed,  to 
be  of  great  value  for  a  length  of  time,  it  might  haw  been 
prudent^  perhaps,  to  have  negociated  with  Spain  for  permiffion 
tocarry  it  on,  if  not  exclufively,  at  leaft  in  common  with  Spa¬ 
niards  and  other  nations.  It  would  have  been  prudent,  by  fom'e 
trivial  concclEons  and  acknowledgments  on  our  parts,  and  by 
managing  the  predominant  palfion  of  the  Spaniards  for  high- 
founding  titles  and  immenfe  extent  of  territory,  to  have  fatisfied 
them  with  the  fliadow,  while  we  ourfelves  enjoyed  the  fubftance. 
This  we  would  probably  have  accompliflied,  if  the  genius  of  our 
country  had  been  wholly  commercial ;  for,  in  the  world  of  bu- 
fincfs,  it  is  negociation,  not  arms,  that  is  moft  happily  oppofed 
to  difference  or  difpute.  Induftry,  excited  and  encouraged  by 
thofe  mutual  fuperfluities’ and  wants  which  form  the  concordia 
iifeors  of  nations  ;  perfevering,  and  even  patient  induftry,  will, 
in  general  and  in  the  long  run,  be  more  produdlive  of  wealth 
than  a  courfe  of  military  adventures. 

If,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Spanifh  fupremacy  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  a  certain  foundation  would  have  been  laid  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Spanifh  naval  power,  and  a  comparative 
diminuticin  of  that  of  Britain,  itimight  have  been  commercially 
as  well  as  politically  prudent  to  have  rifked  the  uncertain  iflue 
of  a  war,  rather  than  to.defcend  from  our  fuperiority  atfca,  the 
chief  circumftance  that  gives  us  confideration  and  weight  with 
our  neighbours ;  the  circumftance  which  at  once  protects  our 
trade,  and  our  political  -  independence.  But  there  is  not  the 
fmallcft  danger  of  the  Spaniards  ever  becoming  our  rivals  in  in¬ 
duftry.  And  before  the  fhores  of  California  are  peopled  by 
Spanifh  or  other  colonies,  a  new  order  of  affairs,  new  relative 
fituations,  new  interefts,  and  a  new  fyftem  of  policy,  will  en¬ 
tirely  fuperfede  all  our  prefent  arrangements  and  views  refpe£ting 
fuch  remote  contingencies.  By  humouring  the  Spanifh  pride^ 
by  purchafing  freedom  of,  trade  in  what  they  call  their  feas,  wc 
mould  not  have  weakened,  but,  on  the  contrary,  through  our 
increafed  and  increafing  trade,  have  ftrengthened  our  navy. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  Spaniards  fpreadins;  univerfal  dojri- 
nloa  oyer  the  world  by  the  pompous  univerfality  of  . the  terms 
which  they  ufe  in  the  titles  of  their  kings.  The  world,  were  Bri¬ 
tain  paflive,  would  not  fuffer  Spain  to  enjoy  an  exclufive,  though 
folitary  poftef&on  of  half  the  globe, — the  American  coaft  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  to  an  indefinite  longitude  on  the  other  fide. 
As  well  might  our  gracious  fovereign  plume  himfelf  on  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  inlcribed  to  him  by  the 

difeoverer. 
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difcoverer,  Mr.'HcrfchcH,  as  the  Catholic  King  boaft  of  his 
ultra  and  indefinite  domain.  The  Ruffians,  in  the  progrefs  of 
population  and  improvement,  muft  participate  largely  in  the 
commerce  of  the  weftern  coafts  of  America  from  the  eaftern 
coafts  of  Afia ;  and  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Dutch,  will,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  mit^le  their  merchantmen  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
with  thofe  of  the  French,  Englifli,  and  Portuguefe,  from  the 
well  of  Europe.  By  contending  in  arms,  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment,  for  the  free  navigation  cA  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  incur  an 
expcnce  for  the  accompli (hment  of  what  time  will  bring  of  its 
own  accord  ;  when  we  might  be  more  advantageoufly  employed 
in  carrying  on  a  quiet  trade,  though  under  the  condition  of  fomc 
trifling  acknowledgment  to  Spain  ;  which  trade,  if  it  is  of  the 
impc nance  alledg^,  would,  by  increafing  our  naval  ftrength, 
enable  us,  at  fomc  future  period,  to  give  a  more  effectual  wound 
to  the  pride  of  Spain,  than  any  we  can  inflift  in  the  prefent  June- 
turc.  At  this  moment  there  is  a  jealoufy,  and  a  very  general 
fpirit  of  oppofition  to  Great- Britain,  over  the  world.  And 
hence  a  very  whimfical  fituation  of  affairs  may  take  place :  while 
Britain  is  aflerting  the  rights  of  nations,  by  maintaining  the 
do£lrine  of  mare  liberumy  a  confederacy  of  nations  may  join  them- 
ielves  to  her  enemies. 

But,  while  it  muft  be  owned  that,  on  mere  commercial  grounds, 
it  would  have  been  wifer,  in  fomc  degree,  to  have  lowered  our 
iails,  given  way  to  a  temporary  blaft,  and  facrificed  to  the  god 
of  the  winds  for  the  Weffings  of  peace  and  a  profperous  gale,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  when  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  becomes 
wholly  commercial,  it  cannot  long  maintain  its  political  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  degree  of  pride  and  juft  refentment  is  as  natural, 
becoming,  and  neceflary,  in  nations  as  in  individuals.  And  it  is 
rather  fortunate,  on  a  general  and  expanded  view  of  the  fubjecl, 
than  unfortunate,  that  commercial  jars,  by  keeping  alive  or  re¬ 
calling  a  fpirit  of  war,  tend  to  counteradl  the  efFefts  of  commer¬ 
cial  weaknefs  or  degeneracy.  The  nations  on  the  Indian  ocean, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Venetians,  the  Genoefe,  the  Dutch,  the 
Portuguefe ;  all  thefe  were,  at  one  period,  warlike  as  well  as 
commercial  nations.  But  as  commercial  ideas  prevailed,  the 
fpirit  of  war  was  loft ;  foreign  mercenaries  were  but  feeble  and 
inconvenient  proteftors  ^  they  were  obliged  at  laft  to  main¬ 
tain  a  precarious  independence  and  name  among  the  nations  by 
throwing  thcmfclves  into  the  arms  of  powerful  neighbours,  and 
by  their  intrigues  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  one  country  againft  that 
of  another.  It  is  a  mclarfcholyconfideration  that  the  commercial 


fpirit  has  uniformly  led  to  political  flavery.  Perhaps  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  knowledge,  the  companion  of  progreffive  com¬ 
merce,  may  corred  this  mifehievous  tendeiKy,  and  unite  the 
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blelBngs  of  peace  with  that  dignity  and  fecurlty  which  accompany 
aod  from  habits  of  w^ar,  and  warlike  renown* 

With  regard  to  the 

,:i  PROBABILITY  OF  WAR  OR  PEACE 

^  I 

that  has  arlferi  fince  the  publication  of  our  lad  number,  it  has 
remained,  on  the  'whole,  very  much  in  equilibrio*  When  we 
look  round  to  the  wrarlike  preparations  that  are  making  on  all 
fides,  we  are  ready  to  fay,  there  will  furely  be  war  j  but  to  this 
it  may  be  anfwered,  that  warlike  preparation  is  a  part,  and  the 
moft  cflential  part,  of  the  negociation  that  is  going  forward  for. 
peace.,.  On  the. other  hand,  when  we  attend  to  the  pacific  pro- 
feffions  on  both  fides,  and  to  the  buftle  of^  meflengers  and  me¬ 
diators,  we  are  as  much  inclined  to  prognofticate  peace :  but  to 
this  again  it  may  be  objected,  that  as  warlike  preparation  has 
peace  for  its  ultimate  end,  w'hcre  peace  is  the'objccl  really  de- 
fired ;  fo  an  artful  n^ociation  for  peace  ends  in  war,  where  war 
is  really  wiflied  for.  The  Count  de  Florida  Blanca  declares  him- 
felf  to  be  an  enemy  to  war  in  the-ftrongeft  terms.  He  wifhes 
to  imprefs  foreign  nations  with  a  belief  that  the  caufe  of  Spain  is 
juft,  and  her  councils  pacific  ;  and  confequently  that  England  is 
unjuft,  and  her  views,  ambitious.  The  inference  here  is,  that 
the  injured  Spaniard  ought  fo  be  aided,  and  the  encroaching 
fpirit  of  the  Englifh  to  be  refifted.  On  this  ground  the  fubtle 
Italian  extends  his  intrigues  againft  England  to  every  part  of  the 
world ;  and  endeavours  to  form  a  confederacy  againft  Great- 
Britaih  e^al  to  that  of  Cambray  againft  the  Venetians.  The 
Ruffians,  Danes,  Swedes,  French,  Portiiguefei  &c.-^Confedera- 
cics  of  this  kind  have  been  formed.againft  the  prei'^ailing  power 
irt  all  countries;  and  combinations  againft  England  is  one  of  the 
tixes'flie  muft  pay  for  her  greatnefs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curiouty  among  Speculative  politicians  to 
know 'the  reafon  why  the 

j  SWEDISH  KING 

has  not  only  made  peace  with  the  Ruffians,  but  attached  himfelf, 
according  to  all  appearance,  to  the  enemies  of  England  and 
of  Pruffia.  He  entertains  refentment,  no  doubt,  for  the  back- 
wdnefe  of  England  to  grant  him  the  folicited  and  expefted  aid, 
he  had  the  moft  occafion  for  it.  But  dexterous  politicians 
feUom  from  the  impulfe  of  refentment.  What  (hall  we  then 
conjefture?  that  there  is  fome  fecret  intrigue  for  the  reftitu- 
tMHi  of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  Sweden,  and  other  dilapidations  on 
^  cleddrate  of  Hanover?  ,  ‘ 

,  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  refined  the  i times,  the  lefs  liiddcn 
be  the  appeals  to  arms,  and  the  greater  the  elte<3s  of  in- 
^gues  and  negociacions.  We  are  witnelTcs-of  what  has  been 
*  7  done 
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done  in  this  way  by  the  Empreft  of  Ruffia,  whofe  genius  and 
addrefs  has  gained  an  aicendant,  of  late,  in  the  Poli(h  councils, 
even  over  thofc  of  Pruffia:  we  fee  alfo,  nay  we  alfo  begin  to 
feel,  the  influence  of  Spanifh  and  Italian  addrefs  in  the  National 
Aflfembly  of  France.  On  this  account  we  have,  at"  laft,  fent 
over  an  able  and  experienced  coadjutor  to  the  amiable  young  no¬ 
bleman  who  is  the'Britifli  ambaflador  at  Paris.  Had  an  able 
negociator,  with  proper  credentials  t<^  Mirabeau  and 
others,  been  fent  fo  Paris  in  time,  the  intrigues  of  Count  Flo- 
rida  Blanca  might  have  been  counterafted,  and  peace  already 
eftablifhed  in  the  weft  of  Europe:  there  is  yet  room  for  hope. 
Much  is  to  be  expefted  from  the  addrefs  of  that  negociator  on 
the  one  hand,  and  our  vigorous  preparations  on  the  other. 

IN  FRANCE 

the  revolution  may  be  fubvcrtcd  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  liberty,  ac- 
cording  to  fome,  or  levity,  according  to  others,  by  which  it  was 
cftablilned.  In  England  the  power  of  Cromw^ell  was  in  the 
greateft  danger  from  his  own  agitators. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

MR.  HASTINGS. 

The  impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings  will  long  continue  to  diftin- 
gui(h  the  feventeenth  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  which,  for  deformity,  has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  any  coun¬ 
try.  The  treachery  and  crimes  of  Elizabeth,  refpefting  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Queen  of  Scots,  have  been  juftly  reprobated  in  the  page 
of  the  hittorian.  Mary's  beauty  and  pretenfions  to  the  crown 
of  England  form  fome  pretence,  however,  in  extenuation  of  the 
cruelty  of  her  ambitious  rival.  But  to  what  fhall  we  aferibe 
the  impeachment  and  opprefSon  of  Mr.  Haftings  ?  Did  be 
barter  the  territory  of  India  for  any  temporary  acquifition  to 
himfelf  ?  In  the  midft  of  difficulty  and  danger  did  the  reins  of 
government  fink  under  his  hands,  relaxed  with  every  breath  of 
oppofition  ?  When  the  dignity  of  the  Britifh  Empire  was  tar- 
nifted  and  (haken  to  its  centre  by  Ioffes  and  internal  difeord, 

*  did  the  contagion  of  her  example  affed  the  governor-general  < 
of  India;  or  urRC  him  to  fubmit  to  her  enemies  in  order  to  hll 
up  the  mcafure  of  her  difafters  ?  On  the  contrary,  when  Britilh 
troops  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  Englifh  fleets  refufed  to 
fight  the  battles  of  their  country  in  other  quarters  of  the  world, 
viSory  fat  plumed  upon  our  forces  in  India;  and  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  one  man,  as  if  by  infpiration,  fettlements  were  prefeiwed 
to  the  Britifh  Empire,  from  which,  at  this  moment,  fhe  derives 
her  principal  luftre,  wealth,  and  importance.  ^ 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  men  have  been  found  fo  extremely 
unprincipled  as  to  opprefs  a  citizen  of  this  defeription,  and  to 

impeach 
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impeach  the  faviour  of  his  country  for  high  crimes  and  mif- 
derheanors.  Yet  what  better  was  to  be  expected  from  thofe  who 
promoted  Keppel  to  a  peerage,  and  who  unblufhingly  defended 
the  detected  peculation  of  Powel  and  Bembridge.  Arguments 
are  loft  upon  fuch  agents,  who  feem  by  their  condu(S  to  have 
reverfed  the  principles  of  public  virtue.  But  poftcrity  will  con- 
fider  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  as  a  vifionary  dream  :  they 
will  not  Immediately  be  brought  to  believe  in  tranfa<ftions  that 
are  founded  upon  no  rtiotive  natural  to  the  human  mind ;  and 
will  be  roufed  to  convidtion  only  by  the  unerring  records  of 
their  country,  that— such  things  were. 

MR.  PITT. 

The  condiift  of  the  minifler,  upon  this  occafion,  is  curious, 
and  furnilhes  matter  for  fpeculation.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
argument  of  his  memorable  fpeech  upon  the  bufinefs  of  Mr, 
Haftings,  ftands  in  diametrical  oppalition  to  the  conclufion  he 
drew  from  it.  Was  it,  that  finding  oppofition  to  be  formlidablc 
he  was  glad  to  difeover  any  obje£l  tliat  did  not  otherwife  interfere 
with  his  adminiftration  to  give  them  employment.  Whatever 
may  be  in  thi'?,  Mr.  Pitt  muft  derive  popularity  from  fome 
other  part  of  his  public  condiidl,  for  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Haftings  will  not  add  to  his  reputation.  To  aggrandize  a  ftatc 
by  an  impeachment*  of  her  moft  valuable  ftatefmen,  is  a  dif- 
covery  referved  for  the  wifdom  of  modern  times. 

.  MAJOR  SCOTT. 

The  public  cenfure  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  infl<<^ed  upon 
Major  Scott,  for  his  printed  papers,  refleils  no  honour  on  that 
affembly.  Or  have  his  opponents  an  exclufive  privilege  for 
abufe,  while  the  friends  of  public  virtue  defend  themielves  at 
their  peril  ?  It  were  well  that  our  frantic  modern  Cicero  arul 
the  leaders  of  oppofition,  refuted  Mr.  Scott  by  fadls  and  argu¬ 
ment,  rather  than  reforted  to  parliamentary  privilege,  in  order  to 
filence  him.  Meftirs.  Burke  and  Sheridan  are  acknowledged  to 
be  powerful  writers.  Yet  has  Major  Scott,  Amply,  by  an  ad¬ 
herence  to  truth,  refuted  their  faiSls  and  overpower^  their  rca- 
foning.  The  Major,  therefore,  may  fubmit  to  the  impotence  of 
his  opponent?,  who  affect  to  deride  what  they  cannot  anfwer; 
this  being  generally  the  laft  refuge  of  difappointed  malignity. 

LIBELS. 

The  moft  defpotic  government  has  no  greater  engine  of  op- 
prefEon  or  terror  than  the  doctrine  of  libels  is  to  a  Britifa  fub- 
jeft.  An  innocent  paper,  from  the  mifconception  or  defign  of 
^  weak  or  wicked  individual,  is  read  in  either  houfe  of  parlia- 
*^nt,  and  at  the  motion  of  a  member,  who,  perhaps?,  is  incapabls^ 
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from  the  paucity  of  his  underftanding,  to  judge  either  of  the 
text  or  context,  the  author,  the  printer,  and  publifher,  arc  di- 
redfed  to  be  profccuted  ;  the  refult  of  which  profecution  ge- 
nerally  depends  upon  the  temper  and  difpofitioh  of  .the  judge, 
whofe  fway  over  the  firft  juries  of  the  kingdom,  if  we  fpealc 
with  impartiality,  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  omnipotent, 
indepcodeat  of  the  oppreffion,  in  this  cafe,  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  icowardice.  The  framer  of  the  motion  ftands  aloof, 
and  is  exempt  from  all  danger ;  but  if  the  verdidl  (hould  be  even 
brought  in  not  guilty^  the  pannel  does  not  efcape,  for  in  this  cafe  he 
isfaddled  with  enormous  expences.  \f  guihy^  an  arbitrary  punilh- 
ment,  generally  extending  to  fine  and  imprifonment,  follows ; 
and  thus  an  inoividual  may  be  torn  from  his  friends,  his  bufinefs, 
and  his  family,  and  finally  ruined. 

That  this  defeription  of  the  matter  is  not  exaggerated,  fome 
recent  judgments  well  ferve  to  prove  \  and  our  prifons  yet  groan 
with  public  examples  of  this  legal  tyranny.  Farther,  ih  what 
manner  is  it  poffible  for  a  culprit  to  efcape  ?  For  if  truth  is  a 
libel,*  which  it  has  been  declared  to  be,  every  perfon  will  admit 
that  felfehood  is  alfo  a  libel.  What  printed  paper,  therefore, 
can  fail  of  coming  under  one  of  thefe  deferiptions  ?  It  is  time  for 
fome  real  patriot  to  take  up  this  bufinel's,  and  to  refeue  his 
country  from  an  hydra,  that,  in  its  eftc6fs,  counterafts  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equity  and  humanity ;  and  againft  whofe  operations 
the  franchifes  of  free-born  men  have  hitherto  been  found  to  be 
an  unavailing  barrier. 


•  Ad  Iri(h  jury,  to  their  honour,  have  been  the  firft  to  revolt 
againft  this  dok^rine,  and  have  declared  that  truth  is  not  a  libel. 
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